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Of the United States furnishes information concerning population, 





WORTH EXAMINING | Ihe Twelfth Census 


NEW EDUCATION READERS: productions, industries, etc., as existing in 1900, essential for earliest 
Book I, ¢ 35 ; Book | ee ; : $ 35 practicable introduction into text-books of school geography. The re- 
Book III, $ 40; Book IV, . : ADS turns of population were soon formulated and given out by the Census 





Office. Advance figures were-promptly furnished in the Recent Geogra- 


McMASTER’S PRIMARY HISTORY mz UNITED STATES .60 § | phical Events of Maury’s Manual of Geography, and full population 
WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC: | results incorporated in the body of the text of the 1901 edition. Census 


returns of manufactures, productions, etc., have only begun to be issued. 


si ae ‘30 ; Book II, Ne eta : ; i: They require much time for comparison and tabulation. 
? ; : ‘ : ‘ , , “ This is one illustration of how Maury’s Manual always keeps 
BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC: abreast of geographic changes. Maury’s Elementary, in its new and 
Ei ght Books for Ej ght Veare ; ‘ attractive form, is a favorite with a wide circle of teachers. 








THE NEW McGUFFEY READERS: 
A Five- Book Series 


Choice Reading 


Supplementary, for various school grades, is furnished by our Stand- 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP: ard Literature Series, which now embraces fifty numbers, running 
Book 75 - , from Cooper’s Spy to Scott’s Waverley, and including, besides other 
s, per doz., $ .75; Charts, per set, . 1.00 works of these two famous authors, representative volumes of Irving, 
LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY 7 : , 1.00 j Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Dickens, Gold- 
. smith, ete., ete. 

HARKNESS & FORBES’S CAESAR’S GALLIC WA 1.25 A large part of these are complete works or complete selections. 

Some are condensed for convenient adaptation to school reading. 
LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY Opportunity for an easy and attractive introduction to Good Litera- 
— Revised Edition . ‘i ° - 1.20 F ture is thus afforded. Full descriptive list, with low prices, sent on re- 

quest. 








WHITE’S THE ART OF TEACHING . : . 1.00 
AMERICAN BOOK COrPANY ghee LPL ng cig 




















New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 
JUST PUBLISHED : gororororososososor0r0%0 iO AIO RTO I A Ie Ro He BO TX 
For Regents’ Examinations and Introduction to the Reading of Caesar ° 
By W. W. SMITH, B.A. e 4 


Principal of the Central Preparatory School 
This course in First Year Latin, while intended especially for students preparing Your name, school, and position will bring our catalogs, which 


2. 
* 


for Regents’ Examinations, covers fully tl ol : 
moll Te egy ions, covers fully the Latin of the first year of the college $ are full of modern thoughts on methods of 3 
_ The exercises contain most of the sentences and extracts from the Latin authors 9 teaching the Sciences 8 
given in the Regents’ papers. 9 & 
12mo, Boards, 366 Pages, $1.00 ® ‘4 
For sale by all Booksellers, or coal postpaid Jor the price by the Publisher. 5 L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. 9 Boston, Mass. 9 
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F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED with your text-books in Arithmetic, examine Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 
If adopted, their use will be satisfactory. If you are not satisfied with other text-books in use, examine Nichols’s Graded 
Lessons, and you will wish to change to those. Favorable terms will be made for introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., ’ 
BOSTON - NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 








NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS are in seven books, a book for each eee | 
year. Correspondence solicited. 











MADE ON HONOR---SOLD ON MERIT | 


HAT is the whole story of. DIXON’S 
SOLID CRAYONS. Twenty thousand 
boxes have been sold to the public schools of 
this country in the last six months. If you use 
color at all in your school work, you want the 
best. Mention this publication and inclose 16c. 
in stamps and we will send you a sample box of 
these colors, together with some drawing and 
shading pencils, that will be sure to please you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, .. . Jersey City, N. J. 
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BOSTOCK’S GREAT ANIMAL ARENA. 
With his customary enterprise and 

kindliness, Bostock gives benefits for the 

families of the Monomoy victims. 

Among the new acts, one that makes a 
great hit is that of Drako, with his trained 
sheep and dogs. The idea of intelligence 
is not usually associated with the thought 
of these stupid looking woolly quadrupeds. 
It is therefore, perhaps, not surprising 
that the really remarkable feats of the 
four sheep in the act make such a sensa- 
tion. In balancing, see-sawing, pyramid- 
building, and all else that they were 
called upon to do they were always as 
perfect as four-footed creatures could he. 
Another novel act 1s the Clown Feebe and 
his wonderfully educated goose. Miller 
and his elephants have made their reap- 
pearance, after a long season of retire- 
ment, and the effect of their rest showed 
in their acting. Chiquita, the living doll, 
reappears since returning from abroad, 
and her popularity grows as every day 


goes by. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

With its superb trains, the Florida & 
Metropolitan Limited and the Seaboard 
Fast Mail offers to the patrons of its line 
magnificent train service every day in the 
year. This line, with its northern ter- 
minus at Washington, passes through a 
delightful section of Virginia, thence 
through the sand-hill sections of North 
and South Carolina, into both Atlanta, 
Ga,, and Jacksonville, Fla., offering loca- 
tions for homes, manufactories, stock- 
raising, and other branches of industries 
not to be secured on any other line in the 
South. Its mileage tickets, which are 
sold at $25 per thousand miles, are good 
from Washington to any point on its 
lines, thereby enabling its patrons to visit 
such points at a very low cost. In addi- 
tion to these cheap rates, it offers to pro- 
spectors and home-seekers tickets at 
greatly reduced rates, which can be had 
on application to any of its representa- 
tives, 

This line, with its many delightful re- 
sorts, is truly a line of winter homes for 
Northern tourists. 

For illustrated literature and all other 
particulars, call on or write H. Pleasants, 
traffic manager, Portsmouth, Va.; R. E. 
L. Bunch, general passenger agent; J. C. 
Horton, E, P. A., 1183 Broadway, New 
York. 
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The ability of the American engineer 
to design steel structures of great 
strength and pleasing architectural effect 
is shown in the eight half-tones on the 
handsome souvenir mailing card issued 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
of Jersey City, N. J. The card is a piece 
of artistic advertising on the part of the 
company, and will prove of decided in- 
terest to constructing engineers and 
architects, to whom it will be sent on re- 
quest. 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite paint, which 
protects these structures from corrosion, 
has been very extensively used in the 
south, west, and seacoast sections of the 
United States, also in Mexico, Australia, 
China, Japan, West Indies, and Philippine 
Islands, and has proven its protective 
and wearing qualities in all climates. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








A WELCOME GIFT IN ANY HOME 


Sense d, OM te Gilroy 
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VM Teas 






\. ship on 
¥ , (902 M without a cent deposit. 

NY, |'\\ 802 MODELS, "$9 to $15 

} 1900 & 1901 Models, best makes. $7 to $11 

A wings 500 Second- Hand Wheels 

f 7 i | all makes and models, good as new $3 to 
° ” 8. Great Factory Clearing Sale 

ag RIDER AGENTS WANTED «. ~. 

catalogs. Write at once for prices & special offer. 

MEAD GYGLE CO. clicaao, Iu. 
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Waex corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education,” 











GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
, Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


For Vertical Writing: loa? (Multiocript, 004 1635, 


0S6, 1067. 


the hisne-t award ever made, and 


: saree GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Tis!s she ions, anand eves me 
, 91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 





SHAB 


AIR LINE 


OARD 


RAILWAY. 


SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, 
PINEHURST, 
CAMDEN, 
COLUMBIA, 
SAVANNAH, 
ae 
FLORIDA POINTS, 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and 12.55 p. m. 


Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 


HAMLET, 
CHARLOTTE, 
MACON, 
ATLANTA, 
MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
and TEXAS POINTS. 


Through Pullman Sleepers, 


MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,C00 miles, are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company's boats through Norfolk,and from Washington to all points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus enabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, and Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost, 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Hoine Seeker, 


Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 


Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, 
Traffic Manager, 


General Offices: 
JNO. T. PATRICK, 


Chief Industrial Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 


R. E. L. BUNCH, 
General Passenger Agent, 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


J. C. HORTON, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York. 





German Made Easy 
By USIN 
PROF. W. IRVING COLBY’S 
New German Conversation Book, 


DER LEHRER. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
Arranged in dialogue style, between teacher and pupils 
— teaching construction instead of analysis — interest- 
ing the learner from the first lesson. 

228 pages. Price, $1.25. 
DER LEITSTERN. 


An advanced German Reader — a continuation of Der 

Lehrer. Price, $1.00. 

Practical Synopsis of the German Grammar. 
Conversational style. Price, $1.00. 

W. IRVING COLBY, 

Author and Publisher, 

182 St. Nicholas Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for sample copy to 





“The Overland Limited” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 


West. It runs on time, 
every day in the week, - 


via the UNION PACIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any 
time before 7.30 o'clock p.m. fron: the East, you 
can be sure of catching ** The Overland Limited.” 

Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smoking, 
and Library Cars. 

Send for advertising matter. 

W. MASSEY. N. E. F. and Pass. Agent; 


Union Pacitic Railroad Co., 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 





| R. TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 


287 Broadway, New York. 








PURITY BOOKS. 


The way to purity is through knowledge. The 
Self and Sex Series has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of Educators, Ministers, Physicians, and oth- 
ers. The books answer purely and truthfully the 
questions which ail young people ask,and which 
many times are answered for them only by corrupt 
and sinful companions. Every teacher has many 
opportuniti«s to use these books for the physical 
and moral salvation of the young of both sexes, 
BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Uught to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs, Mary Wood-Allen, M. D.: 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1,000 PRIZE BOOK, by Mrs, Emma F, A. Drake, M. D.: 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
#1 00 per copy, post free. Send for Table of Contents. 
THE PALMER CoO., 
Publishers of “Zducation,” 50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











KEEPS | 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 
WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE “REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS.”’ 
If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 


child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
GeneralAgents for New England. 














NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 


2% Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 




















HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


-. «+ ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Centra] Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





: Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Company. 
D, J. FLANDERS, 

Gen’IPass. and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON, 
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Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . é ‘ ‘ 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal! and two new subscriptions, 





AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 





Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK! 
20 Pemberton Square. 43 E. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


2.00 a year 
4.00 = 
5.50 

Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


CHICAGO: 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


time he shuts his eyes. 





books. 


SourHery EpucatioNAL JOURNAL: 


dren must learn the three R’s, but the teacher must 
be blessed with the three G’s — Grace, Gumption: 


and Grit. 


cannot go together. 





the minds of people. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E, Tritton, Bangor, Me. : 
The child of five years who enters the grades. with- 
out having had the advantages of the kindergarten 
drill is seriously handicapped. He is a poor little 
unskilled laborer thrown into unequal competition 
with one who knows his t:ols and how to use them. 


I. C. McNett, West Superior, Wis. : 


greatest rewards that may come to a superintendent 
is the consciousness of having placed about a teacher 
of poor scholarship and beautiful character such in- 
fluences as induced her to make preparation fora 
larger and a fuller life, which culture and training 


enabled her to reach. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. A. PAkuin, Quincy, Mass. : 
Manual training is not designed to teach a trade, but 
to give the child a better development of mind, as 
well as of hand, and so better fit him for any trade, 
business, or profession. If it be of the right kind, 
the doctor, lawyer, or statesman will be no less bene- 


fited than the carpenter or cabinetmaker. 


Dr. D. L. Kitute, Minnesota: Trve education 
has for its aim the preparation for a life of comfort 
in every walk of life. It is to furnish our youth 
with culture of mind and heart that will make them 
noble men and women, and with the necessary skill 
of hand that will make their home a place of refine- 
ment and health, and the shop a place of intelligent 
and remanerative industry. It is to make all modes 


of cultivated life honorable. 


BensaAmMiIn Ipgk Wueever, University of Califor- 
nia: The first thing to teach a child is to do what 
it is told to do, and for the reason that he is told. 
Our aim in educating is to make the individual more 
effective for good as a member of human society. An 
education which accepts this definition of its aim 
cannot admit itself to be in first line a branch or de- 
pendency of biology. Children are little animals 


v 


surely enough, but it is for our practical purposes 
immeasurably more important that they are incipient 


social beings, 


Fioripa Scuoot Exponent: A pessimist is an 
egotist who foolishly imagines the sun sets every 


SUPERINTENDENT A. L. Barsour, Natick, Mass. : 
We must all agree that it is more important for a 
teacher to understand children than to understand 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES A. Fosnay, Los 4n- 
geles: The power of vocal music awakens the better 
emotions, and governs them. Singing and anger 


SupeRinTENDENT OC. A Srrone, Ellis, Kan.: I 
believe that the educators of the country shall at 
last banish, by better teaching and the giving of 
higher ideals of life, such thought as anarchy from 


AN OLD-TIME EXAMINATION. 


BY HENRY SABIN, 


From time immemorial it has been the custom to 
examine teachers as to their scholastic qualifications 
‘before allowing them to instruct in the common 
schools. I taught, my first school when I had just 
passed my seventeenth birthday. The contract, 
which was verbal, called for sixteenth weeks’ service 
at $11.50 per month and “board around.” The 
Saturday ‘night before I was to commence school the 
following Monday, I was examined by two farmers, 
who had been schoolmasters and who composed the 
school committee of the district. They were chosen 
because of their practical knowledge of school- 
keeping. There was no sign of pencil or paper until 
just at the last, when pen and ink were given me, and 
I was requested to “set a copy for the scholars.” I 
think they gave me a goose quill and asked me to 
make my own pen. ‘The examination, which was 
wholly oral, occupied the best part of three hours. 

I read and parsed, ciphered “in my head,” gave 
definitions without end, located important places in 
geography, and spelled difficult words. ‘There was 
very little of history and nothing at all of civil 
government, physiology, or school management. 

When they were satisfied they asked me to step 
into the entry a moment. After a short conference, 
they called me in and gave me a certificate. I have 
it yet:— 

“This may certify that we have examined Mr. 
Henry Sabin as to his literary qualifications and find 
him qualified to keep the school in District No. 2, 
Abington school society, the ensuing winter, 

“Abington, Conn., November 7, 1846. 

“Charles Osgood, 
“John K. Holbrook, 
“School Visitors.” 

It is a very plain document and makes a poor 
showing compared with the first grade certificate of 
to-day. Nevertheless it answered its purpose, be- 
sides being fairly earned and honestly given. 

What did these examiners know about me when 
they were through. They ascertained in the first 
place that what I knew I had at ready command. 
The modern examiner allows too much guess work. 
The candidate writes and erases and rewrites until 
he guesses that that is correct. 

They ascertained, again, my command of language. 
I had to state my conclusions in my own chosen 
words. If I used a wrong construction, these old 
farmers knew the rules of grammar, and were ready 
with their corrections. They were not adepts in 
language lessons, but they were watching the candi- 
date to see if he could speak the English language 
correctly. : 

In addition to these, they tested my ability to 
“think a thing out,” as they termed it. They gave 
me from the reader a short passage from Pope’s “Es- 
say on Man,” and when I gave my construction, came 
back at me with the question, ““Why eould it not be 
so and so?” “How would you explain to a class the 
rule for dividing one fraction by another?” 

Three or four questions to be solved orally, but 
“ty be reasoned out.” I was fresh from my studies 
in the academy, and one of them I remember re- 
marked, “The boy has a pretty clear head.” 

Finally, they were able to measure me up phy- 
sically and intellectually. No written examination 
would enable them to do this half so well. I have 
been through many examinations since then, but I 
do not recall any other which seemed so evidently 
fair to the candidate and so well calculated to test 
his fitness for teaching. The questions asked me 
were to test, in part, my memorative knowledge, but 
they at the same time tested the use which I could 
make of my knowledge in the schoolroom. It was a 
kind of a “wrestling bout,” in which they occasion- 
ally floored me, and once or twice they came peril- 
ously near being thrown themselves. 

The examination as conducted to-day seems to be 


intended to discover what the teacher does not 
know. ‘Ten questions in history, spread over the 
period commencing with the mound builders and 
ending with the visit of Prince Henry, affords no 
means of judging of the candidate’s ability to in- 
struct in that branch. ‘The same is true in all other 
studies. The examiner looks over the papers, grades 
the answers, and announces failure or success. It 
is a fair imitation of the game of blindman’s buff. 
We shall not rid our schools of incompetent teachers 
by our present methods of examination. Something 
more searching and practical must be devised. The 
examination keeps out too many good teachers, and 
admits too many inferior ones. “Reform is needed.” 








EDUCATIONAL SENSATIONALISM, 





{After the mid-winter meeting of the N. E, A. at Chicago, 
the editor of the Journal of Education received a letter 
from a personal friend and newspaper man of Chicago. It 
was specified at the time that it-was not for publication,but it 
had so many good points that I have secured the privilege of 
giving the substance of it. | 

The national educational conference held in this 
city the past week showed, for one thing, that the 
foremost educational doctrinaires of the country 
have a toothsome liking for sensationalism, specially 
as an “educational valve” in the public advocacy of 
educational ideas and methods. They did not say 
so, in so many words, but their speeches abundantly 
illustrated the point. 

Even the philosophical and venerated Dr. W. T. 
Harris, our United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, was not averse to putting an argument to an ex- 
quisite sensational extreme. Dr. Stanley Hall, too, 
showed that he was not wholly unacquainted with 
the tactics of the oriental shopkeeper, who entertain- 
ingly starts his price for an article at a figure four 
or five times its value. The way Dr. Harris pitched 
into the modern “biological” faddists, who. would 
test all educational ideas and methods by the 
“biological analogies,” was refreshing. It was 
shrewdly done, with fine humor and keen point. 

Dr. Gunsaulus, in his eloquent and captivating ad- 
dress one evening, made dextrous normal training 
seem the greatest thing in the world,—no ‘other go 
effective way for getting at real brain power and 
brain culture as that which comes through the right 
muscle-culture. And, on the other hand, the style 
in which Dr. Stanley Hall pitched into the anti- 
quated fad of Latin and Greek was equally enter- 
taining, showing how their study had for so long a 
time held their absurd place in the schools, fitting 
young people, not for the life that now is, or, most 
important of all, for the life about to be, but rather 
for life as it was in Greece or Rome some twenty 
centuries or more ago. Our high schools, he de- 
clared, are the “people’s colleges”; but what, to-day, 
does the people’s college want of those dead things? 

As for the real colleges, smaller and larger, East 
and West, which hitherto have had so much to do in 
picking out, from all sorts of village and country 
homes, the more ingenuous and aspiring youth and 
starting them on their careers—even these institu- 
tions are declared to be old-foggist and mostly anti- 
quated, fit subjects for sensational jibe and sarcasm. 
President Harper, as usual, either neatly scalped 
them or else snipped off their heads with his deft- 
handed stroke. 

Of course all this and much more was highly en- 
tertaining. Nobody was supposed to go to sleep; 

certainly not until after these hundred or more great 
educationists had got fairly away from the conven- 
tion and gone back to their own homes again. 

It may as well be admitted that these sensational 
educational pundits are all partly right. And the 
fact is a hopeful one. In some way or other these 
true American and modern ideals of education must 
be made to catch, and to fix, the public attention. 
No one, it is said, who has once tasted and felt the 
needle-pricking sensation of the wild-turnip can ever 
forget it. And so, sensationalism, even in the high- 
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est council chamber of the nation’s oonreters, may HOW CAN WE CULTIVATE THE POWER 
OF EXPRESSION IN CLASS? 


perhaps have its place and normal uses. 

It is an interesting fact in this connection, how- 
ever, that nowhere else is there to be found such a 
definitive and judicial usage in saying exactly what 
is meant, neither more nor less, as in the leading 
columns of the great newspapers. 








TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE A VOICE IN 


SCHOOL MATTERS. 


BY ALBERT E. LANE, CHICAGO, 


The teachers should have a voice in the matter of 
determining the course of study, the text-books to 
be used, the methods and plans for securing effective 
work. 

In any school or school system having a consider- 
able number of teachers all important school 
changes, especially those relating to the teacher's 
work, should be submitted to some organization of 
the teachers in said school or system for criticism, 
suggestion, or approval. 

There are many grade teachers whose personal ex- 
perience with children has fitted them to give coun- 
sel and advice in the matter of outlining the work 
which is to be required and the methods to be em- 
ployed. In some of the best schools of the state the 
co-operation and conferences of superintendents and 
teachers have made the work in their schools very 
effective. In many school systems the grade 
teachers have practically had no voice in determin- 
ing the character and scope of the work to be done. 
The establishment of school, district, and central 
councils in Chicago two years ago has provided a 
way in which any modification of the course of study 
or any important educational reform or movement 
may be initiated by any teacher, or school corps of 
teachers, or by any district represented by all the 
principals and one appointed representative of the 
assistant teachers of each school, or by a central 
council represented by selected delegates from the 
district councils. When any proposition has been 
discussed in the several councils and matured plans 
have been formulated in writing, it can then be sub- 
mitted to the superintendent or to the board of edu- 
cation for final consideration. The organization of 
teachers into societies for educational advancement 
and for the benefit of the schools and the children, 
as their highest purpose, will bring the recognition 
of the teacher as a factor in social life and civic 
movements.—Address as president of Illinois Asso- 
ciation. 








PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


The time will come when the examiner of a candi- 
date will ask first into the personal and private char- 
acter of the teacher. High ideals are not secondary 
to noble character. It is not the learning that she 
has, nor the training that she has, that makes the 
true teacher. It is her personality. Many of the 
best teachers to-day never received a normal school 
certificate that they had been thoroughly grounded 
in the newest and most approved methods. Their 
success lies in the power of their own high character, 
and their endeavor to promote through love and 
sympathy the best possibilities of the children under 
their charge. Professional training is not to be dis- 
paraged. It is a great power in itself, but it is not 
the greatest nor the highest. Manners and morals, 
and they are one, in the teacher’s personal character 
are of far greater value. To feel that his teacher 
lives for a noble and beautiful ideal will make the 
pupil aspire to such an ideal—Alice Freeman 


Palmer. 





Quicksand years that whirl me I know not whither, 

Your schemes, politics, fail, lines give way, substances 
mock and elude me, 

Only the theme I sing, the great and strong-poss’d soul, 
eludes not, 

One’s self must never give way—that is the final sub- 
stance—that out of all is sure, 

Out of politics, triumphs, battles, life, what at last finally 
remains? 

When shows break up what but one’s self is sure? 

—Walt Whitman. 








Children have moral measles sometimes. Only 
let them alone and they will get well of themselves. 
There is a wise herb in the gardens, and it is called 
Thyme, — 8, Weir Mitchell, 


GEORGE E, ROSE, 
Principal of High School, Kansas City, Kan. 
1. Let the teacher stop talking so much. 
2. Be patient, very patient, with the pupil’s early 
efforts to express himself. 


Auma J. G. Dix, 
Honesdale, Pa. 


In the hands of a skillful teacher there is no sub- 
ject which gives the pupil the elements of expression 
as does mental arithmetic. Formulas help to give a 
pupil something to say, and to so concentrate his 
thought before recitation as to make his recitation 
sure, 

With a good previous preparation, a pupil can be 
drilled thoroughly in how to do things because he 
knows what to do, and slight corrections do not con- 
fuse him and break up all connected thought. He 
can soon express himself fluently and well in one par- 
ticular way. ° 

Too much criticising is injurious, and any teacher 
who habitually allows a class to criticise its mem- 
bers is defeating the ends for which he strives. 

Praise when you possibly can, not lavishly, but 
justly. A look or a word from one we care for is 
praise enough for some of us. 

When you must, criticise kindly, and sometimes, in 
case of laziness, severely. Encourage everything 
bright and original. Help your pupils to express 
themselves naturally’ by being natural yourself. 

Learn to read well, and set them a copy in inter- 
pretation of literature which they will seek to emu- 
late; for after mental arithmetic, for exactness, 
comes literature for meaning. When one is so sure 
of himself as to forget the mechanics of a thing, 
then he can begin to express the life and feeling, if 
he has any. Some people never express anything, or 
but little, because they feel but little. Many chil- 
dren cannot express themselves because of a lack of 
experience, which only years can bring. Listen to a 
graduating class, for instance, and hear them talk 
of the great emotions, and we of maturer years and 
experience know they only talk. The tone of voice 
indicates it. So be satisfied with a certain kind of 
expression as well as a certain amount. Pupils may 
be taught to express their own thoughts in a clear, 
forcible, and polite manner, even in an elegant man- 
ner, but remember their limitations. 

Lidenliiieail 
Auice E, FARRINGTON,’ 
Boston. 

Why are children slow of speech in the school- 
room? Is not the cause the same that comes often 
between the soul of a grown person and happiness 
at some so-called social function? Who has not had 
the experience of feeling tongue-tied in a strange or 
uncongenial company, when conversation was kept 
upon topics neither familiar nor interesting. These 
are the conditions which hamper many a child in the 
classroom: a teacher twice or thrice removed from 
intimate acquaintance, and a subject known only 
around the edges. Add to these impediments a vo- 
cabulary heavy with slang terms, caught like measles 
and whooping-cough on the playground, but like 
them to be excluded from the schoolroom, and can 
we expect free speech? 

These difficulties face the teacher as a problem, 
taxing and interesting. ‘That the problem has been 
attacked with a great measure of success in some 


_classrooms, many a bright recitation will bear wit- 


ness. Do we not know teachers who have dis- 
covered by intuition or thoughtful study that mu- 
tual friendliness between pupil and teaeher is a 
wonderful lubricator for school machinery? They 
incidentally find that a part of its work is the loosen- 
ing of timid tongues. 

These wise men and women, the natural teachers 
in the world, cultivate, deliberately perhaps, but 
often unconsciously, a friendly spirit in their rooms. 
They study dispositions, take note of excellences, 
and supply strength for weaknesses. They are not 
too busy to learn the terminology of games un- 
familiar to them, They take real interest in the 





little brothers and sisters, or the household pets, or 
the home occupations of their scholars. They have 
a habit of doing 
“little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone or despise,” 


Moreover, these teachers try to establish friendly 
relations among the members of their classes. 
Cliques, class distinctions, jealousies, and other dis- 
orders sometimes infesting a society of embryo men 
and women, must be reduced to their lowest terms. 
if freedom of speech in recitation is hoped for. The 
timely sending of a class bouquet to a member who 
is ill, or, better perhaps, as insuring more thought, 
the sending of class autographs on cards enriched by 
happy quotations or original sentiments, and 
fastened together into a pretty volume, will do much 
toward creating that pleasant atmosphere of good- 
will which removes restraint from recitations. 
There are many teachers who do these or similar 
things, even finding time to visit children in their 
homes, especially pupils ill or in trouble, and thus 
they lay low one great bugbear in the way of class 
conversation, the bugbear of uncongenial surround- 
ings. 

Except to the overbold, partial knowledge of a 
subject induces silence, or, at most, hesitating speech. 
In class, it leads children to heed the Scripture in- 
junction, “in honor, prefer one another,” and so to 
cheerfully renounce all part in conversation. How 
to insure a thorough mastery of lessons in these days 
of over-crowded courses of study, dancing schools, 
piano lessons, theatre attractions, and juvenile clubs 
is a puzzle. 

An ingenius planning of special topics, arranged 
to overlap so that all will study some general sub- 
ject, often results happily in class discussion, when 
questions from pupils are encouraged. This form 
of work is especially useful in the higher grades, 
where pupils can give short lectures upon their 
topics, and invite questions from classmates. In 
any lesson, an excellent preparation for class con- 
versation is a study period in which pupils are al- 
lowed to talk over difficulties, two and two together. 
In the recitation, it is a good plan for the teacher to 
step out of the way altogether, and from the back of 
the room listen to a discussion directed by a pupil 
upon the platform, and all the more general ‘because 
the whole responsibility of finding out the truth is 
thrown upon the class. It is astonishing what 
revelations of difficulties unsuspected by the teacher 
will be made, and how much such free discussion 
will aid in the mapping out of succeeding lessons! 
Pupils, moreover, after recitations of this kind, are 
quite inclined to go voluntarily to sources of in- 
formation for further study. All of this implies 
easy access to reference books; and in schools where 
principals have availed themselves of the cordial co- 
operation offered from neighboring public libraries, 
and have kept fifty or more carefully chosen books 
on hand, a gain has been noticed all along the line 
of study and class conversation. 

As to the barrier of slang’ erected between the 
thought and speech of pupils in school, only a long 
ladder of good English, built, round by round, in all 
the grades, will overtop it. Someone has said, 
“Language is caught, not taught”; but, as in the case 
of the sailor’s swearing parrot, who taught his lesson 
first to the deacon’s parrot, when their cages were 
placed side by side that good words might be com- 
municated to the naughty bird, so it seems that 
slang is more “catching” than English is. May not 
one reason be that we allow the teacher of slang, on 
the playground and elsewhere, to offer his wares 
first? Our lessons are too far removed from the 
everyday life of the child. While we are attempting 
conversations concerning participles, and carbon 
dioxide, and the music of the spheres, and the x, y, 2 
of algebra, the slang teacher outside is providing a 
rich vocabulary relating to food, shelter, games, ath- 
letics, travel, family, and friends. 

Can we not, at least in a portion of the time al- 
lotted to language, find out what power of expression 
in the pure mother-tongue the pupil has, when he 
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attempts speech on ordinary home topics? Teachers 
have been amazed at the hesitation, amounting al- 
most to helplessness, when oral composition has been 
substituted for written work. Familiar subjects, 
like “A Trolley Ride,” “How to Clean a Bicycle,” 
“Going to a Fire,” “Setting a Table for Dinner,” 
have been chosen, and volunteers, confident in their 
knowledge of such situations, have readily offered to 
talk about them. Often utter failure to express the 
thoughts which come readily to the mind is the dis- 
heartening result of early attempts; but oral com- 
position is valuable; and if persevered in, will yield 
good fruit in time. ‘ 

If we can gradually and systematically, from the 
lowest grades to the highest, teach a practical vo- 
cabulary, especially in the line of useful verbs, with 
emphasis upon the past tenses (how much over- 
worked is the past tense of “be,” combined with the 
easily-formed present participles of other verbs!), if 
we can create a love of the English of our best litera- 
ture, and arouse a critical spirit toward the slang 
which threatens to undermine our language, we may 
claim to be patriots, for we shall have done our coun- 
try a service. 

“What can be done to cultivate conversational 
power in class?” My answer is: Put concerted 
effort on teaching pure, grammatical English, have 
knowledge on the subjects of class conversation as 
thorough as possible, and give children the help of 
congenial surroundings. 








THE SCHOOL GARDEN, STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, HYANNIS, MASS. 


BY BERTHA BROWN, 





Seventeen boys and girls carried on our garden. 
Their ages ranged from twelve to fourteen years, so 
they were not only old enough to do most of the 
work and to take a real and permanent interest in 
the garden, but also old enough to obtain good results. 

Much of the work of the grade from April to July 
was based upon the garden. Measuring the garden 
and drawing to scale with examples connected with 
the work formed the basis for the arithmetic. New 
words used in talking about the garden made part 
of the spelling lessons, and watching the growth of 
the seeds and young seedlings supplied plenty of 
nature study. The germinating seeds in different 
stages suggested artistic water-color sketches, while 
the histories of the plants from the germinating 
seeds to the well-formed young seedlings were excel- 
lent subjects for written work. 

We began early last spring to plan for the garden. 
A plot of ground one hundred and eighty feet by 
fifty feet was selected on the campus in front of the 
school buildings. The length of the garden ex- 
tended about north and south, and it was separated 
from the main part of the campus on the west by a 
row of willow trees. The position was fairly good, 
the soil was a sandy loam of good quality, and the 
ground was nearly level except that it sloped some- 
what toward the south. Water could easily be ob- 
tained from the underground pipes used in water- 
ing the campus. 

In March, horse-dressing was first spread over the 
ground and ploughed in, then peat was added, and 
the whole harrowed. About the first of April the 
pupils began to work in the garden. From this time 
on, the work, depending upon the weather, the con- 
dition and the necessities of the garden, was carried 
on along two lines. 'The work out of doors on pleas- 
ant days consisted in preparing the ground, laying 
out the ground, weeding, thinning, transplanting, 
hoeing, and raking. The work in the schoolroom on 
cold and rainy days and when no immediate work in 
the garden was necessary, consisted of talks on the 
preparation of the garden, the selection of seeds, the 
conditions of growth, the plan of the garden, the 

ly of the germination of the various seeds, and 
Writing a diary of what was done each day. The 
Work in-doors depended entirely upon the out-of- 

r work. 

The ordinary tools that we found the children 
rcled were spades, forks; hoes, rakes, trowels, and 
'Wheel-harrow. A surveyor’s chain or some way of 

uring the garden was also necessary. 


The first thing that the children did in the garden 
was to measure the ground so that they would know 
where to make the beds. With the surveyor’s chain, 
they measured the width at each end, finding that 
they were unequal, and the length of the garden. 
The children measured in groups, and the results 
varied so much after the first measurement that the 
work had to be repeated until the results were satis- 
factory. Then the larger boys pulled out the sods 
while the others leveled off the ground and raked it 
vver. 

In the meantime, we had commenced the work in- 
doors with talks on the garden. We considered 
what plants needed to make them grow, namely: 
Food, air, sunshine, and moisture. The sources of 
food supplies were discussed, and the different kinds 
of dressing, with the advantages of each. Sunshine 
and a certain amount of moisture were also con- 
sidered necessary. One. of the essentials in starting 
a good garden is good seed. The next question to 
decide was where and what kinds of seeds to buy. 
The children wrote letters asking for catalogs. 
‘The best letters were sent and a good supply of cata- 
logs was obtained. The kind of seeds to be 
planted was soon decided, for we wished to plant 
during the first year only the most hardy seeds as 
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PLAN OF THE GARDEN. 


1. Sweet Peas. 2. Nasturtiums. 3. Early Peas and 
Fall Turnips. 4. Corn. 5. Beans. 6. Corn. 7. 
Squashes, 8. Lettuce. 9%. Radishes. 10. Tomatoes. 
11. Cucumoers 12. Squashes. 13. Cucumbers. 14. 
Onions. 15. Beets. 16. Spinach. 17. Lettuce. 


peas, beans, corn, squash, radish, lettuce, beets, 
spinach, and cucumbers. 

While the children were still preparing the ground, 
and before we could plant, it was necessary to make 
a general plan of the garden, so that we should not 
only plant the different seeds in the places best 
suited to their needs, but also that the plants should 
not shade one another. We wished to conceal on 
the east side of the garden a tall board fence ex- 
tending the entire length, so we planned to have a 
row of sweet peas half the length and nasturtiums 
along the other half of the fence. As the east side 
of the garden was higher and drier, we decided to 
plant the early peas in two long rows the entire 
length of the garden just in front of the sweet peas 
and nasturtiums. Beside the peas we wished to 
plant something that came later and would not 
shade them, and so placed the corn here. Just in 
front of the corn came the beans. The next section 
was left for corn, squash, transplanted lettuce, and 
radish beds. Then the tomato plants extended the 
entire length of the garden. The last section next 
to the lawn was reserved for the cucumbers and 
squashes, with the sunniest corner for the onion, 
beet, spinach, and lettuce beds. Between the rows 
and beds, everywhere, walks were left. This was 
our general plan as we discussed it with the children, 
and-the one by which we planted. Later, each child 
drew to scale a plan of the garden. First, the out- 
line was drawn, and then as each row of seeds was 
planted, it was indicated in its proper place on the 
plans. 

We were obliged to wait until nearly the last of 
April before the ground was in proper condition for 
planting. At last, on the twenty-third of April, the 
peas were soaked, and on the next day a long row 
planted. This was followed by a second row. By 
this time, the lettuce bed was ready, and some of 
the seeds were hurried into the ground. The let- 
tuee was planted several times, so that it should be 
ready for use at different times. On the seventh of 
May, we were encouraged by the appearance of the 
peas planted in the first row. The onion settings, 
spinach, beet, and radish seeds were soon planted. 
sy the eighth of May, the first lettuce had appeared, 
just breaking through the ground, It was fine 


weather then, and getting late, so that we had to 


hasten with the remaining seeds, and the beans, cu- 


cumbers, squash, and tomato seeds were soon in the 
ground. 

While we were planting seeds, we were studying 
in the house the early stages of the sprouting seeds. 
We studied the dry seed, the soaked seed, and then 
the very young seedling. We studied the pea first 
because it came up first in the garden, and by the 
time the peas were ready to thin in the garden we 
were ready to study them. After that we watched 
their growth in the garden. The history of the de- 
velopment of the radish, bean and corn were studied, 
and sketches were made in water-colors. By thet 
time nearly all of the seedlings were up, and we 
watched their growth from day to day. One day, 
we studied the lettuce bed. The class formed a line 
around the bed and noticed how tall the plants had 
grown, where the largest plants were, and when 
possible the best conditions for growth. In this 
way we studied the different beds as the seedlings 
grew large enough; the lettuce, the peas, the radish, 
the bush -beans, and the eucumbers. The work in- 
doors at this time consisted partly in keeping a 
record in diary form of what was seen out of doors. 
Tere is a copy of one page from a child’s diary:— 


OUR RADISH BED. 


June 11. 

Our largest radishes are five and one-half inches high. 
They have five leaves besides the seed-leaves. (ur smallest 
radish plants are oneinch high. They have four leaves besides 
the seed-leaves. The seed-leaves are shaped lke a heart. 
The regular leaves are shaped like an oval. Where the 
radishes grow thickest the roots are cylindrical in form. 
Where the radishes grow thinnest the roots are spherical 


in form. 
CONDITIONS FOR GOOD GROWTH. 


The plants need to have light, room, sunshine, air, protection, 
and food. One of the radish roots that was one and one-quarter 
inches long was five-eighths of an inch wide. Another that 
was one and one-eighth inches long was one and one-eighth 
inches wide. The plants cane up May 7. They are 
thirty-four days old to-day. We are going to sell twelve 
bunches of radishes to the Normal School for sixty cents. 

Part of the time, at that period, had to be de- 
voted to the weeding.of the peas and lettuce, the 
hoeing of the corn and cucumbers, the thinning out 
of some of the other seedlings, and the transplanting 
of some of the lettuce. At the last of June the 
garden was in a promising condition. The peas had 
blossomed and the pods had begun to form, some of 
the lettuce and radishes had been pulled and sold, 
and all of the seedlings were nicely started and the 
garden was free from weeds. 

During the summer, the garden was in the care 
of the principal of the school and the gardener, and 
the vegetables were picked as they ripened. When 
the children returned in the fall, the peas and most 
of the beans had been picked, although some beans 
had been left for seed, some of the lettuce was still 
in good condition, while some had gone to seed. 
While most of the radishes had been pulled, part of 
them had been left for seed. The cucumbers and 
squashes were ripe, and the cucumber-vines had 
dried, although the squash-vines were still in blos- 
som and bore squashes in all stages. The spinach 
and onions had been pulled, but the corn and to- 
matoes were still freshly growing and needed picking 
from day to day. The beets were still fresh and 
green. During the summer turnips had_ been 
planted after the early peas were ripe, and these 
were growing well in September. 

The work in the fall was carried on by the same 
children, who had now become the eighth grade. 
The work naturally divided itself along two lines, 
the harvesting an@ preparation of the seeds for 
planting, and the studying of the fruits and vege- 
tables. Seeds like the squash, cucumber, and to- 
mato seeds were easily prepared. The ripe squashes 
were first gathered and taken into the house, then 
with a stout knife the squashes were opened, the 
seeds removed, washed, and spread out to dry. 
After a few days, when the seeds were thoroughly 
dry, they were rubbed apart, placed in a dish and 
labelled. While the radish seeds and some of the 
beans were shelled by hand, most of the beans were 
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BANK QUESTIONS.—(11.) 


{The Journal will answer any of these questions upon 
request. ] 
22. For how long a time does a bank usually discount 


a note? 

23. Why do trust companies frequently pay a small 
interest on deposits? 

24. Why do national banks rarely pay interest? 

25. How does a man draw his money from a national 
bank or trust company? 

26. Krom a savings bank? 

27. Write a bank check. 


28. Write a note fer discount at the Shawmut bank, 
Boston. 

29. What is a clearing house? 

30. Why is there a clearing house? 

31. How does it save expense and trouble for a bank? 

32. How does it increase the security of banks? 

33. How does it help to avoid financial panics? 

34. Describe the financial panic of December 18, 1899. 

35. What is the great financial street of New York? 

36. Of London? 

87. How are the banks of other large cities related to 
the banks of New York? 

38. What is meant by a bank’s correspondent? 

39. What banks are related to Omaha as Omaha is 
to those of New York? 

40. Why do New Orleans banks need much money at 
a given time of year? 

41. Kansas City? 








THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—(I1L.) 


UNDER THE FLAG OF SPAIN. 

Louisiana was ceded to Spain by France in 1763. But 
it was not until 1765 that Spain formally took possession 
of the territory. Ulloa was appointed the first Castilian 
governor, being transferred from Havana to New Orleans. 

The new governor seems to have had all the hauteur 
common to the Spanish official of that period. And he 
had to face serious difficulties on his assumption of office. 
New Orleans had a large element of French colonists and 
Creoles in her population, who hotly resented being 
turned over to the sovereignty of Spain. “Why should 
one king hand us over to another king without our con- 
sent?” was the question they asked of Ulloa. 

It took four years for the governor to overcome the 
scruples of the colonists sufficiently to allow the hoisting 
of the Spanish flag in the Place d’Armes, On August 18, 
1769, the flag was unfurled, and floated over the territory 
for the next thirty years. But there were frequent out- 
breaks against Ulloa’s rule, and at last the French ele- 
ment drove him away. For this rebellious act they suf- 
fered sorely when afterwards the Spanish admiral, with 
a large force, reached New Orleans. Some of the ring- 
leaders were hung, and’ others imprisoned or banished. 
The Acadian and the Creole had to submit to the Cas- 
tilian. 

During the time of Spanish occupancy little was done 
towards developing the territory. Few explorations or 
surveys were made. The Spanish authorities contented 
themselves with life in New Orleans. Louisiana was 
much the same terra incognita that it had been under the 
French regime. 

After the American colonies had secured their inde- 
pendence, it was not long before venturesome settlers 
pushed back from the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi 
and the Ohio. And, naturally, they wished the freedom 
of the great watercourses for travel and for trade. In 
1795 a treaty was concluded between Spain and the 
United States, allowing American vessels the free pas- 
sage of the Mississippi, and the establishment at New 
Orleans of a deposite, at which American goods were to 
be received for sale, or for further shipment. 

But, despite the treaty, the Spanish intendant issued a 
proclamation placing such restrictions on the river 
traffic and the deposite as virtually annulled the treaty 
terms. When these restriction# were enforced, the 
United States was naturally incensed at the failure of 
Spain to live up to the treaty. In justice to Spain, it 


should be said that the intendant, and nof the govern- 

ment, was responsible for the galling restrictions. 
American subjects along the Mississippi grew more and 

more sensitive over the situation. Alluding to their 


restiveness, Madison the secretary of state—wrote thus: 
‘The Mississippi to them is everything. It is the Hud- 
son, the Delaware, the Potomac, and all the navigable 


rivers of the Atlantic states formed into one stream.” 
He insisted on United States rights specified by treaty, 
and warmly protested against any infringement upon 


them. - The situation was certainly threatening, when 
unexpectedly the affairs of Louisiana took an entirely 
new turn. 

Napoleon was now in power in France, and his star in 
the ascendant. He was busy with his schemes for re- 
constructing Europe. In 1800 Charles IV, was king of 
Spain, but his wife—Maria Louisa of Parma—was the 
power behind the throne, Napoleon promised the Span- 
ish queen to interfere in behalf of her brother, the duke 
of Parma, and to make him king. As an offering of 
gratitude to Napoleon for his interest in her brother’s 
fortunes, Maria Louisa determined to cede Louisiana 
back to France. A secret treaty was signed at San 
Ildefonso on October 1, 1800, in the presence of Napo- 
leon’s brother, Lucien Buonaparte, whereby Spain trans- 
ferred the territory to France, and promised to aid 
France in all her wars. 

Laussat was sent out to Louisiana as the French gov- 
ernor; and on the last day of November, in New Orleans, 
he was given the keys by Salcedo, the Spanish intendant. 
All the city was out to see the transfer of authority 
made; windows, housetops, and the Place d’Armes were 
filled with people in holiday dress, and jubilant over the 
change. The flag of Spain was lowered with dignity, and 
the French flag run up amid salvos of artillery. Lou- 
isiana again belonged to France. 








ENGLISH IN THE GRAMMAR GRAVES. 
BY FRANK R. MOORE.* 
A COURSE OF STUDY IN ENGLISH FOR GRAMMAR 
GRADES. 


Fourth Year—First Half. 


Words.—Whence they come; how composed; what 
they represent; their use in expression; classification as 
primitive, derivative, compound; practice in the correct 
use of see, saw, seen, and do, did, done. 

Letter-Writing —The parts of a letter—heading, saluta- 
tion, body, subscription, and superscription—and their 
proper arrangement; varieties of salutation in friendly 
and business letters: the proper folding of a letter on 
note paper, on letter paper; writing letters from copy 
and dictation. 

Conversation lessons and story-telling; reading of se- 
lected matter by teacher to pupils to furnish material for 
oral reproduction. 

Punctuation.—The ccrrect punctuation of a letter. 

Spelling.—Words suited to the expression of the lan- 
guage work: words selected from collateral subjects 
taught in the grade: common names of articles sold in 
stores; drill on list of words made up from those mis- 
spelled, 

Fourth Year—Second Half. 

Sentences.—Inductive presentation of the sentence; 
classification of sentences as declarative, interrogative, 
exclamatory, imperative; the main parts, subject and 
predicate; how variety of expression may be secured; 
how expression may be heightened by the choice of 
words best suited to convey the idea; practice in group- 
ing synonymous words. 

Letter-Writing.—Dictation; the composition of origi- 
nal friendly letters; the simple rules for the use of capi- 
tal letters. 

Story-Telling.—Reading of selected matter for oral re- 
production. 

Punctuation.—Terminal marks for sentences; rules for 
the proper punctuation of abbreviations and contractions, 
for use of quotation marks, and for the punctuation of 
the name of a person or thing addressed. Whenever in 
the reading illustrations of these rules occur, the pupil 
should be called upon to justify the punctuation, 

Spelling.—-Words suited to the expression of the lan- 
guage work; words selected from collateral subjects 
taught in the grades, color words, Christian names; drill 
on lists of words made up from those misspelled. 

Fifth Year—First Half. 

Paragraphs.—Instruction in the proper grouping of 
sentences into paragraphs; paragraph topics; practice 
in writing paragraphs on given topics; paragraph con- 
nection; practice in writing connected paragraphs. 

Sentences.—Discussion of simple sentences with com- 
pound subjects, compound predicates, or compound ob- 
jects; practice in the correct use of sit, set, lay, lie. 

Letter-Writing.—Original friendly letters on a given 
plan. Reading of selected matter to furnish material for 
reproduction of simple stories in written form or from 
dictation, 

Punctuation.—Rule for the proper punctuation of an 
explanatory modifier; praetice in the punctuation of di. 


‘Author with Mra, EH. Spalding of the “Language Speller,"' 


rect quotations; review of rules for punctuation learned 
in previous grades, and application of the rules to ex- 
amples in the reading lessons. 

Spelling.—Simple rules for spelling—for change of y to 
i, for final e, and for the plurals of some words ending 
in f or fe; words suited to the expression of the language 
work; words selected from collateral subjects taught in 
the grades; names of furniture, household utensils, and 
apparel; drill on list of words made up from those mis- 
spelled. 

Fifth Year—Second Half. 

Parts of Speech.—-Inductive presentation of the parts 
of speech, showing the province of each in language ex- 
pression; prepositional phrases, adjective and adver- 
bial; practice in expanding adjectives and adverbs into 
phrases; paragraph connection; simple compositions on 
some historical subject after a given model, 

Letter-Writing.—Descriptive friendly letters; busi- 
ness letter (in accordance with a model), ordering goods. 

Reading of selected material bearing wpon the themes 
of the language work. 

Punctuation.—Rule for the punctuation of a phrase far 
removed from the word that it modifies. Rule for the 
punctuation of a series of similar expressions that per- 
form a like office; practice in finding illustrations of 
these rules in the reading lessons, 

Spelling.—Words suited to the expression of the lan- 
guage work; words suggested by the history reading; 
names of common diseases; practice in forming deriva- 
tives by the use of prefixes and suffixes that will unite 
with English stems; practice in the use of synonyms; 
drill on list of words made up from those misspelled. 


Sixth Year—First Half. 


Sentences.—Classification of sentences as simple, com- 
plex, compound; practice in the formation of such sen- 
tences and in changing them from one form to another; 
practice in condensing dependent clauses into words or 
phrases; practice in the use of imitative words; prac- 
tice in gaining variety of expression by the change of the 
predicate verb; practice in the correct use of aught, 
ought, naught, good, and well; practice in using the 
correct form of the relative pronouns; practice in the 
use of the comparative and superlative degrees of ad- 
jectives. 

Composition.—-Simple compositions written from given 
paragraph topics, the topics to ‘be evolved from class dis- 
cussion, 

Reading selected material bearing upon the themes of 
the composition work. 

Punctuation.—Rules for the punctuation of compound 
and complex sentences, and justification of such punctua- 
tion in sentences selected from the reading lessons. 

Spelling.—-Words suited to the expression of the lan- 
guage work; formation of derivatives by using known 
prefixes and suffixes with English stems; words relating 
to coins, mines, and minerals; drill on list of words made 
up from those misspelled, 


Sixth Year—Second Half. 


Library Work.—History of the growth of books and 
book-making; classification of books; instruction in the 
use of a catalog of an index; practice in finding 
specific information on a given topic. 

Grammar**—Discussion of infinitive and participial 
phrases, with reference to their offices in the sentence, 
and their punctuation; practice in the use of the simple 
future and the future of volition; practice in the correct 
use, of this, that, these, those, all, both, teach, and learn; 
difference between plain and figurative expression 
pointed out; inductive presentation of the simile; prac- 
tice in the use of the simile. 

Letter-Writing.—A letter of application; a descriptive 
letter from some foreign city. 

Collateral reading of books bearing on the themes of 
the composition work. 

Com position.—A descriptive composition on “Tobacco,” 
its paragraph topics suggested by material that may be 
found in the ordinary school text-books, similar compo- 
sitions on other subjects; compositions on subjects that 
will exercise the imagination. 

Punctuation,-Review of the punctuation of complex 
and compound sentences; rule for the punctuation of 
participial phrases. 

Spelling.—-Words suited to the expression of the com- 
position themes; practice in the formation of words by 
means of stems eombined with different prefixes and suf- 
fixes; practice in the use of syrionyms; words that relate 
to music, musical instruments, and flowers; drill on list 
of words made up from those misspelled. 

Seventh Year—First Half. 

Library Work.—Instruction about the assorting of 
material gained from books in preparation for a compo- 
sition; practice in finding information on specific topics, 
and making briefs of the same for class use, 
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Grammar**.—Distinction between restrictive and non- 
restrictive clauses and phrases pointed out, and their 
proper punctuation taught; practice in constructing sen- 
tences containing restrictive and non-restrictive phrases 
and clauses; practice in the correct use of negative 
words, and in that of the correlatives either, or, and 
neither, nor; practice in the use of indirect discourse, 
in changing sentences from the direct to the indirect dis- 
course. 

Letter-Writing.—Informal notes, telegrams, and postal 
cards—their correct forms and proper use, 

Composition.—Arrangement in the order of paragraph 
sequence taught; varieties of composition (descriptive, 
narrative, and didactic) taught, and compositions of sev- 
eral varieties written; practice in the use of figurative 
expression; the simile and the metaphor compared; 
practice in the use of the metaphor. 

Collateral reading of books bearing upon the themes 
of the composition work. 

Punctuation ——The punctuation of non-restrictive 
phrases and clauses; instruction in the paragraphing of 
direct discourse. 

Spelling.—-Words suited to the expression of the com- 
position themes; discussion of stems and their use and 
force in word formation; practice in the formation of 
groups of words from a common, familiar stem; prac- 
tice in the use of synonyms; drill on list of words made 
up from those misspelled. 


Seventh Year—Second Half. 


Library Work.—Continued practice in finding informa- 
tion on specific topics, and making briefs of the same for 
class use; the preparation of brief analyses giving the 
salient points of narratives read out of the class; prac- 
tice in arranging in a sequence the historical events of 
a given epoch, 

Grammar**.—Concord with- especial reference to pro- 
nouns; attributive adjectives distinguished from ad- 
verbs, and practice in the correct use of each; discussion 
of the indicative and swbjunctive modes; practice in the 
use of the subjunctive mode to express a supposition con- 
trary to reality. 

Letter-Writing.—The study of letters from famous 
writers; instruction in the correct form and proper use 
of formal notes, 

Composition.—A didactic composition on “alcohol,” or 
some subject akin to it; compositions on historical sub- 
jects suggested by the history work of the grade, prep- 
aration for which has been made a part of the individual 
library work; instruction in self-criticism in composition 
work and practice by the pupils, under guidance, in criti- 
cising and improving their own work; instruction in 
using the figure of speech, personification. 

Collateral reading of books bearing upon the themes of 
the composition work as a part of the library work. 

Punctuation —Rules for the use of the semi-colon and 
practice in applying the same. 

Spelling.—Words suited to the expression wf the com- 
position themes; words that retain their foreign plurals; 
continued practice in the formation of groups of words 
from a common stem; practice in the use of synonyms 
with reference to the selection of the word best suited 
to convey the idea; drill on list of words made up from 
those misspelled. 


Eighth Year—First Half. 


Library Work.—The assignment of two or three works 
by the same author to different groups in the class for 
the preparation of brief synopses to be read before the 
class; biographical sketches of authors; practice in criti- 
cal reading (the getting an author’s meaning). 

Grammar**,—Relationship, agreement, government 
(syntax) ; the proper arrangement of words, phrases, and 
clauses In a sentence to secure correct, forceful expres- 
$10n. 

Letter-Writing.—The study of letters by famous 

writers; instruction in the formalities of official letters 
and practice in writing such letters. 
_Composition.— Narrative compositions, with instruc- 
tions regarding the climax in story-telling; descriptive 
compositions, with instructions as to the point of view 
from which the scene is described; descriptions of mov- 
ing scenes; instructions as to the use of the historic 
present tense to describe past action; class criticism of 
the compositions of individual members; the figure of 
speech, hyperbole, presented and its use contrasted with 
incorrect diction. 

Collateral reading of books bearing upon the themes 
of the composition work as a part of the library work. 
_Punctuation,— Rules for the use of the colon and prac- 
tice in applying them. 

Spelling.—-Words suited to the expression of the com- 
position themes; the analysis and synthesis of words 
composed of prefixes, suffixes, and stems, the meaning of 
m hich has already been learned; frequent drill wpon a 
list of words made up from those misspelled in any 
Written exercise. 


Eighth Year—Second Half. 


Library Work.—General reviews of the instruction 
inder this head given in the preceding grades; critica! 
reading and study in the class of one or more complete 
works of one or more authors. 

Crammar.—General reviews of technical grammar, with 

pecial attention to the correction of the persistent 
errors of common speech, 

Letter-Writing.—General review of the subject, with 
much praetice in writing the several forms of letters, 
notes, telegrams, and postal cards taught in the preceding 
Prades. 

Composition.—General review of the subject with ref- 

rence to kinds of composition, diction, figurative expres- 

on, paragraph sequence, unity, orderliness, direct and 
ndirect discourse; frequent exercise in rapid composi- 

n, followed by gelf-criticism of the exercises, 

"It is assumed that a parallel course in technical grammar, in har 


ny — the suggestions for grammar work In thig course, will be 
reuec : 





Collateral reading of books, in preparation for exer- 
cises in composition. 

Punctuation.—-General review of the entire subject; 
justification of the pupil’s own punctuation, both in orig- 
inal work and in that reproduced from memory. 

Spelling.—General review of words found to be difficult 
in the preceding grades; repeated drill upon lists of 
words made up from those misspelled in any written 
exercise. 4 








HOOP DRILL.—(1) 


oo 


BY ALICE COOK FULLER. 


{For Arbor Day.] 


(A drill for sixteen, twenty-four, or thirty-two girls.) 


Stage arrangement: Have three large arches made of 
avergreeens over wood, Place one at the centre-front of 
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the stage, and the others at left and right front, respec- 
tively. Have these turned at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees across the corners (Fig. I-a). All three arches 
are to be placed at least four feet from the front of the 
stage, thus leaving sufficient room for turning, and even 
for marching two abreast. The stage at the sides and 
back may be decorated with evergreens and flags. 

Costumes: White dresses, with crimson sashes, collars, 
bows on shoulders, and bows and bands at wrists. White 
hose and slippers. If it is difficult to obtain the white 
slippers, draw on a pair of white hose over well-fitting 
shoes, and outline a slipper top on the white. Then sew 
narrow crimson ribbon around on the line marked, with 
a bow in front. This gives the éffect of white slippers 
bound in crimson, 

Hoops ,twined with evergreen have crimson bows with 
long streamers. In the diagrams X indicates the begin- 
ning of a figure, and O indicates the close. 

Those entering at the right of the stage carry the hoops 
in the left hand, and those entering from the left have 
the hoops in the right hands. 

Enter sixteen from each side. 

March across the stage to the centre, and down the 
centre to the front, hoops crossed; separate; march 
right and left across the front, and up the sides (Fig. 1). 

March across the back to the centre; separate, and 
march diagonally across the stage to right agd left front, 
and up the sides (Fig. 2). 

March from the back of the stage diagonally across it, 
the lines intersecting as near the centre as possible; 
across front, up the centre, hoops crossed (Fig. 3). 

Across the back, down the sides, across the front, and 
up the centre, hoops crossed (Fig. 4). Repeat. 

Separate, march across the back, and diagonally from 
there to the centre, and from there down to centre-front, 
hoops crossed. Separate, march right and left across the 
front, and up the sides (Fig. 5). : 

March obliquely to centre-front of stage, turn, march 
up the centre. hoops crossed. Separate, march right and 
left across back (Fig. 6). 

Sach line march entirely across the back, down the 
sides, across the front, and up the sides (Fig. 7). Have 
the leaders meet and pass at centre-front. 

March to eentre-back, down centre, hoops raised on 
high, and touching; both lines then turn to left, and, 
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hoops down, march across front to left, and up the side 
(Fig. 8). . 

Hoops are then held so as to form an arch by the 
leaders. The next two pass under, and raise theirs, fol- 
lowed by the next two, who do the same, and so on until 
the last couple have passed under. The leaders then ré- 
move their hoops and pass under the arch thus formed; 
through the evergreen arch at right-front, across front 
of stage single file, through left-front arch, and then 
form another arch across the stage (diagonally) as be- 
fore. This completes Fig. 9. 

Turn, march two abreast across stage, back to centre, 
hoops held over heads as a crown, Down centre, sepa- 
rate, march right and left across front and up the sides 
(Fig. 10). Hoops down. 

March across back of stage, and eight abreast down to 
front of stage, taking position shown in Fig. 11, eight 
across and four deep. 


—* 








DRILL. 


In the drill “Position” means: Body erect, hoop ex- 
tended full length of arm down at side, left hand hanging 
at side. 

Position. 

Hoops raised to foreheads horizontally, as if in salute 

Position. 

Raised and held as a crown above the head in both 
hands, 

Position. 

Held toward aud‘cnce in both hands. 

Position. 

Held in right hand, extezded toward right-front. Take 
one step toward right, and sway the body in that direc- 
tion, lightly. 


Position. 

Hoop held in left hand extended toward left-front, 
sway the body lightly in that direction. 

Position. 


Hoops in both hands extended above heads. 

Lower arms still extended to position even with the 
chest. 

Both hands still holding 
downward full length. 

Position. 

Each group of four extend hoops, cross them, form- 
ing a star (Fig. 12). 

March once around toward right. 

Change hoops to left hand, and march back to position. 

Hoop in right hand extended, join left hands, forming 
a star: march once around; hoops in left hands ex- 
tended, join hands, and march back to position. 

The two rows next the front turn, facing the right, the 
two next to the back turn, facing the left. Hoops on 
high, touching. March once around the stage (Fig. 13). 
On reaching station, face front. The hoop, which at this 
moment was dropped to the side, is now brought to the 
forehead in salute, 

Position. 

Turn in opposite direction from that taken before, and, 
with hoops on high, touching, march again once around 
the stage. On return to station, position, and salute as 
before. 

Position. 

Lines 1, 3, 5, and 7 face back of stage, Leaders of 4 
and 5 take one step forward through centre arch, sepa- 
rate, turn right and left, and march across front, up sides, 
entirely across back, down the sides, across front, to 
centre; march up the centre, hoops crossed, and exit 
right and left, hoops held at side of face, giving a framed 
profile effect, 


the hoop, hand extended 
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Seth Low did not appoint any women on the New 
York board of education, but his appointees have 
named seventy-five women as inspectors of the 
schools. 


George P. Morris, of the editorial staff of the Con- 
gregationalist, had a delightful character sketch of 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard in the March 
number of the Review of Reviews. 


Charles H. Ames will talk on the Philippines, and 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh on Porto Rico, at the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ club, on the 12th of April, 
It will be a great day for the club. 

Mississippi came near having a state normal 
school. There was a decided majority in its favor,. 
but there were not the number of votes required by 
the constitution to make an appropriation. 


The Southern Educational Association has lo- 
cated permanently at Lookout Mountain, Chatta- 
nooga, and the time will be the first of July, inter- 
fering somewhat with the N. E. A. This, however, 
is more in theory than fact. Whoever can go to the 
N. E. A. will go. Others will go to Lookout moun- 
tain. 

The Hinsdale, Mich., Leader emphasizes D. 
E. McClure’s statement that after an exhaustive 
study of the distribution of ability in the United 
States for ninety years, he found but twenty-seven in 
the five largest western states, and from “little 
Massachusetts” 2,686 authors, orators, philosophers, 
and builders of states. ‘The test was the number of 
persons recognized in the leading encyclopaedias of 
biography. Every one recognizes that these five 
states were decidedly young ninety years ago, and 
that there are many other fallacies in such a com- 
parison, but when every conceivable allowance has 
heen made, Massachusetts has abundant cause for 
gratitude in view of what her schools have done for 


her citizens in the great contests of the land. 





JOHN JASPER. 





John Jasper has had more to do with the schools 
of New York city than any other man has ever had 


to do with the schools of any large city. He began 
teaching in New York city in 1857—forty-five 
years ago—and since 1879 has been at the head of 
the schools of the city until the recent abolition of 
any head of the schools of New York city, when he 
was made one of the nine assistant superintendents 
of Greater New York. He is sixty-seven years old, 
the oldest man by far ever appointed to so high a 
position. 

Mr. Jasper entered the public schools as a pupil, 
and soon after he was twenty-one began teaching in 
the school in which he received his education, and 
within a year of that time became its principal, and 
in a short time was transferred to one of the large 
schools with the supervision of the work of all 
grades. In 1872 he became assistant superintend- 
ent of schools. What a record! Twenty-three 
years as superintendent; thirty years in the office of 
the superintendent; forty-five years in teaching and 
superintendence; more than sixty years in the 
schools in some capacity of learner or leader. There 
is nothing to compare with this in any large city. 
There has never been, and there will not be a parallel 
in many years, if, indeed, there ever is. 

There is but one school building in the city that 
was there when he began to teach, and scarcely any 





JOHN JASPER. 

that were there when he entered the superintend- 
ent’s office. He has seen the introduction of all the 
modern desks and seats, of all modern methods of 
heating and ventilating, of all modern text-books, 
of the high school, of the normal school, of manual 
training, of cooking and sewing, of musie and draw- 
ing, and of physical culture. Indeed, Mr. Jasper 
has had a part in more educational and professional 
reforms than has any other man in a large city. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, the superintendent of 
greater New York, honored himself as well as Mr. 
Jasper when he appointed him as one of his assist- 
ants under the new charter. All educational people 
in this broad land are interested in the continued 
service of agnan who has been the energizing, educa- 
tional force for so many years, who has carried more 
details of the system than any other man has ever 
done, who knew intimately the personal worth and 
characteristics of more teachers than any other man 
has ever known officially. 








INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION, 





The ninth annual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be held in Boston, April 23, 
24, and 25. This will be Boston’s great educa- 
tional meeting of the year,—indeed the first great 
meeting for several years.” Notable among the men 
who will speak, are Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University; Henry S. Pritchett, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Professor 
Paul H. Hanus and Professor Karl Barnes; and 


School Superintendents E. P. Seayer and T. M. 
Balliet. Miss Susan E. Blow, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames 
(Boston), Miss Anna W. Williams (Philadelphia), 
Miss Bertha Payne (Chicago), Miss Lucy Wheelock 
(Boston), and Mrs. J. H. Stannard (Boston), will 
give addresses or conduct conferences; and other 
leaders in kindergarten work will take part in ‘the 
discussions, which form an important feature of 
these meetings. Railroad rates may be had from 
any part of the country at a fare and a third for the 
round trip on the certificate plan. The program 
will be of unusual interest, not only to the kinder- 
gartners but to all educators. Saturday, the 26th, 
will be devoted to excursions. The principal ex- 
cursion will be to Lexington and Concord. This 
will include taking the steam train to Lexington, 
special chartered electric cars to Concord, a drive 
about Concord, visiting the Old North Bridge, the 
Old Manse, the homes of Hawthorne, Emerson, and 
Louisa M. Alcott, also Sleepy Hollow, with the 
graves of all of Concord’s distinguished people, a 
luncheon at Concord, returning to Boston by steam 
train. ‘The entire expense of the day will be but 
$1.25. There will also be excursions to Wellesley, 
Salem, and to Plymouth. In all respects, Boston 
will endeavor to make the stay of these educators 
pleasant. 

Among the social functions will be a reception at 
the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 4 Ash- 
burton Place, Friday evening, April 25; a College 
Club reception at Allston hall, Clarendon street, at 
3.30 p. m., Saturday the 26th; Radcliffe College will 
give a tea to the officers and delegates from 4 to 6 
p. m., Wednesday, April 23; luncheon to all members 
of the I. K. U. on Thursday at 1 p. m., April 24; re- 
ception by President Hazzard at Wellesley College 
Saturday, forenoon, April 26. The crowning event 
of the week will be the excursion to Lexington and 
Concord, leaving Boston at 8.14, North station, for 
Lexington on Saturday morning, the 26th. There 
will be abundant guides. 








THE BROOKLYN SITUATION. 


It will not be agreeable, at all times, to be a 
teacher or official in Greater New York until the 
various boroughs are adjusted to the new order of 
things. Brooklyn is suffering just now from a 
liability to have the “heads of departments” sys- 
tem abolished. Against this abolition the principals 
and teachers, as well as the heads of departments, 
are protesting. So far as I can learn, the opposi- 
tion seems to be based upon the following conditions 
and dangers:— 

In nearly two-thirds of the schools which now 
have one head of department, but which, according 
to the proposed by-laws would not be entitled to 
any, the average age of the pupils-in the highest 
grade is less than twelve years. It is in these 
schools also that the register per class runs the 
highest. Ilere an increase of ten classes means the 
oversight of an additional four or five hundred chil- 
dren, or a total of as many as thirteen hundred. 
Under these conditions, it would seem impossible 
for one supervisor to give to the children -the care 
which their moral and physical well-being requires, 
and which the parents have a right to demand of 
those to whom they entrust their little ones. 

The value of the head of department certificate 
will be lessened. Many young teachers are engag- 
ing in pedagogical study in order to equip them- 
selves for the broader work of supervision. ‘To de- 
base this certificate will remove one of the incen- 
tives to professional progress. ‘The result is liable 
to be the deterioration of the school system. 

The professional standing of all holders of heads 
of department certificates will be lowered. This 
certificate ranks next to the principal’s “A.” Dr. 
Maxwell in his first annual report calls the head of 
department certificate “a prineipal’s certificate of 
the second class.” 

With one exception, the branch schools, which 
rank among the highest in the educational system, 
have, as principals, holders of no higher certificate 
than “head of department.” 

The value of the head of department certificate 
was admitted when two of Brooklyn’s most able 
principals, neither of whom holds a_ certificate 
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higher than that of head of department, were ad- 
vanced to the superintendency. 

Heads of departments perform duties almost en- 
tirely supervisory. 

The heads of departments as professional women 
and practical educators will not admit the necessity 
for a reduction in the supervisory force of the 
Brgoklyn schools. ‘To plan the work under the new 
course of study will make more than the usual de- 
mand upon the time and energy of the heads of 
departments. A change at this time not only would 
work great hardship to the teachers, but would 
prove detrimental to the best interests of the 
pupils. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The arrival of a Boer embassy at Pretoria March 
22, under a flag of truce, and its departure a few 
hours later for Kroonstad, under safe conduct, has 
reawakened hopes of peace in South Africa. The 
embassy consisted of Acting-President Schalk- 
Burger of the Transvaal, Mr. Reitz, ex-secretary of 
state of the Transvaal, and commandants Lucas 
Meyer and Krogh and their attendants. Their stay 
at Pretoria was scarcely long enough for the formula- 
tion or consideration of definite peace proposals, and 
it appears that the object of their journey was to 
secure safe conduct through the British lines and 
back in order to see President Steyn of the Orange 
Free State, General De Wet, General Delarey, and 
others with reference to peace negotiations. Gen- 
eral Kitchener, with the consent of the home govern- 
iment, had consented beforehand to receive them, and 
to give them safe conduct. 

a * * 

Almost exactly a year ago, peace negotiations were 
opened in a similar way, which aroused high hopes 
but led to nothing, chiefly because Mr. Chamberlain 
made such modifications in the propositions which 
General Kitchener had talked over with General 
Botha that the latter rejected them bluntly and with 
scarcely concealed indignation. The main difficulty 
then was that the British government would not in- 
clude the Cape Dutch in the amnesty, but proposed 
to harry them in the treason courts if they went 
hack to the colony. ‘The burghers of the Transvaal 
and the Free State, for whose sake these Cape 
“rebels” had ineurred the perils of war and treason, 
would not abandon them. It is not probable that 
they will do so now, for it is these Cape allies who 
have furnished most of the Boer recruits during the 
past year. The Boers also strongly objected to the 
institution of a Crown colony form of government, 
which is essentially non-representative. 

* * ba 

The time seems favorable to these negotiations. 
The recent exploits of General Delarey prove that 
the Boers are not exhausted, and there will there- 
fore be no time wasted in talk of unconditional sur- 
render. The magnanimity shown by General De- 
larey in releasing General Methuen has made a very 
favorable impression in England, and should pre- 
dispose the government to be generous. There is, 
moreover, an increasing weariness of the war, and a 
desire to have it over with, on any terms not humili- 
ating to British pride. If it could be adjusted be- 
fore the coronation in June, it would be especially 
vratifying. 'The new budget is awaited with un- 
pleasant anticipations because of the certainty that 
it will involve another turn in the screws on the 
income-tax payers. Finally, the new 
troubles in China, the Franco-Russian alliance, and 
menacing possibilites in Afghanistan and in Mace- 
donia make it highly inconvenient to England to 
ave her hands tied and her resources absorbed by 


hapless 


this harassing and inglorious war. 

* ™ e 
Congress has shown the same unanimity in reliey- 
ng the country of the special war revenue taxes 
Vhich it manifested in taking the action four years 
izo which made the taxes a necessity. It will be 
emembered that when the bill was before the house 
~ representatives in February all opposition col- 
ipsed at the last moment, and without pausing even 
or the brief debate which had been arranged for, the 
ll was put on its passage and went through with- 
In like manner, the senate, 


t 


ut a dissenting vote, 


‘ 


which almost never dispenses with the luxury of a 
debate, passed the bill without discussion and with- 
out a division. The senate bill is different in form 
from that which passed the house, but its scope is 
the same, and all its essential provisions. 

* * * 


Mr. Hoar’s bill for the protection of the lives of 
Presidents passed the senate by a vote of 52 to 15. 
The bill provides the death penalty for any person 
who maliciously kills or attempts to kill either a 
President of the United States, or any one in the line 
of succession to the Presidency, or any foreign 
sovereign or chief magistrate; it treats as an ageom- 
plice, subject to the same penalty as the principal, 
any one who helps a person guilty of such a crime to 
escape; and it directs terms of long imprisonment 
for any one who by spoken, written, or printed 
words incites to such a crime. It contains provi- 
sions also for a military body-guard for a President. 
The negative votes, most of which were cast by 
Democrats represented doubts as to the efficacy or 
constitutionality of the provisions of the bill. 

* * 4 

The only stain upon the American administra- 
tion of Cuba is the series of frauds in the postal ser- 
vice which were discovered two years ago, in which 
Neely, the financial agent of the United States post- 
office department at Havana was the chief figure. 
Rathbone, director-general of posts in Cuba, and 
Reeves, deputy auditor of the Cuban postal depart- 
ment were implicated. Neely fled to the United 
States after his crimes were discovered, and com- 
plicated questions arose over his right to a trial here. 
At one time it looked as if he might go scot free. 
But he was finally extradited, and now he and his 
two associates, after a trial lasting nearly three 
months before the Audiencia court at Havana, have 
been sentenced each to ten years’ imprisonment, and 
a heavy fine. ‘This does not end the cases, for there 
is still a chance of appeal to the supreme court of 
Cuba; but it furnishes cheerful reason to hope that 
adequate penalties may be visited upon the men 
who involved the honor of the whole nation in their 
crimes. * * * 

It may be expected that, hereafter, the Cuban 
small boy will make the 20th of May as vociferous 
and jubilant a day as the American youth make the 
Fourth of Julv; for that date has been fixed as the 
date for the inauguration of President Palma and 
the complete transfer of the island to the new presi- 
dent and congress. The secretary of war has 
ordered the withdrawal of all the American troops 
excepting small garrisons of artillerymen who will 
remain for the present to man the coast defences, 
and ultimately to guard the naval stations which the 
new government is expected to lease to the United 
States. President Palma has given warm expres- 
sion of his appreciation of the conduct of the United 
States in all these arrangements, and with good 
reason, for it presents a signal example of magna- 
nimity and good faith. 

ok ae 

The death of Cecil Rhodes, the great South 
African financier and “empire-builder,” which took 
place on Wednesday, March 26, had.been so far dis- 
counted that it produced little stir either in political 
or financial circles. It would have been quite 
another matter if it had taken place five or six years 
ago, before the ignominy of the Jameson raid and 
the subsequent disclosures drove Rhodes from office. 
Not the least amazing feature of his extraordinary 
career is that he was only forty-eight when the end 
came. He had been active for so many years in the 
colonization and exploitation of South Africa, had 
accumulated ‘for himself so prodigious a fortune, 
and had added such vast stretches of territory to the 
British empire that it seemed that he must be much 
older than he actually was. His had been a mixed 


career of good and evil, of greatness and meanness, 
and the verdict upon it must needs also be mixed. 
President Kruger was probably not altogether de- 
vout in his emotions when, on being told of Mr. 
Rhodes’ death, he exclaimed, “The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of the 


Lord.” hat is the usual language of resignation; 
hut Mr. Kruger cannot be blamed if he was more 
than resigned over Mr. Rhodes’ death, 


To any one who remembers the special obloquy 
which, justly or not, was visited upon Senator Hanna 
in the last, Presidential campaign, as the supposed 
representative of “plutocracy” it must seem odd to 
see him repeatedly and strenuously appealed to 
now-a-days, by labor leaders, to adjust disputes, in 
his new capacity as chairman of the -conciliation 
committee of the National Civic Federation. When 
any considerable trouble breaks out now, the first 
step is to “send for Hanna.” He and his commit- 
tee, it should be added, are working with obvious 
disinterestedness and distinguished success. They 
have settled several threatening disputes; and their 
latest public service in this direction was to mediate 
between the coal miners and operators in the an- 
thracite fields, to avert a strike which might have in- 
volved more than 100,000 men. : 

ue u% ue 

The British government has introduced its new 
Irish land bill. It does not embody any new prin- 
ciple, but is an extension, on a more generous scale, 
of the plan already in force of breaking up large 
estates, the owners of which are willing to sell, 
through government aid to tenants wishing to buy 
their holdings. Under the provisions of the new 
bill, the government advances of cash for these pur- 
poses, outstanding at one time, may amount to fif- 
teen million dollars. This is liberal, but it will 
hardly be a panacea for existing evils. The real 
trouble now is not with landlords who are willing 
fo sell, but with those who are not. Nothing short 
of compulsory purchase will remedy that difficulty, 
and for that the government is not ready. 








{Continued from page 217.] 





thrashed in a barrel. The corn was cut from the 
stalks and part of it husked, while the husks on some 
of the ears were left and braided together for hang- 
ing-up. As the fruit was gathered, the plants were 
pulled and piled together, and so, the garden was 
gradually cleared up. The beets and the turnips 
were the last gathered just before the first frost. 

Tf the meantime, on certain days of the week, the 
fruits were studied in connection with the entire 
plant. These are some of the topics considered,— 
the entire plant; the growth and conditions for 
growth; size of large vines; the flowers; time of ap- 
pearance and color; the fruit, arrangement; develop- 
ment from the flower; shape, size, color, surface, 
and uses. 

During the season many of the vegetables had 
been sold, and thirty-one dollars had been realized. 
For safe keeping this was deposited in the Hyannis 
bank. One afternoon the entire class made a trip 
to the bank and each child learned how to deposit 
money by making out a slip. The class now has a 
bank and a check book to its credit. 

Since the proper use of money is quite as import- 
ant as the earning of it, the spending of the money 
needed careful consideration. It was decided to let 
the class use some of it for a good time. During one 
lesson the class took the form of an informal meet- 
ing, elected a chairman, and decided upon the gener- 
al arrangements. After much discussion, it was 
voted that each child might invite one friend, and 
that refreshments, which were not to exceed in ex- 
pense five dollars, should be served. A committee of 
three of the girls was elected to arrange for the re- 
freshments and entertainment, together with one of 
the teachers. The class also voted to invite several of 
the teachers who had helped them with the garden. 
The invitations were written in due form as a class 
exercise, and sent. As a result forty children spent 
a happy evening playing games in the school gymna- 
sium. The rest of the money will probably be put 
to a more practical purpose. The class voted to 
spend some of the money to buy twine for making 
hammocks, and at present the children are at work 
on the hammocks. In spending money, they are 
taught how to make out correctly all the bills, 
checks, receipts, and other papers used in the handl- 
ing of money. 

If caring for a garden arouses an interest and a 
love for growing plants, and imparts knowledge 
enough to start a home-garden, much good has been 
done, tee. sae ae 
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A HISTORY READING ON THE BATTLE 
OF LEXINGTON. 


The two lanterns, hung for a few moments in the 
tower of Christ church, at the north end of primitive 
Boston, showed to the watchers in Charlestown on the 
night of the eighteenth of April, 1775, that the expected 
British raid to destroy the military stores at Concord 
was in progress. As the moon rose, Paul Revere, the 
patriot messenger who gave the alarm, was in mid- 
stream between Boston and Charlestown; and at the 
same moment the advance of the British, having em- 
barked at the foot of the common, were landing at Lech- 
mere’s Point, East Cambridge. The point is scarcely 
more than‘half a mile distant from the place where Re- 
vere mounted his horse. 

The route of the troops and that which the messenger 
intended to take joined at North Cambridge; but a 
couple of British horsemen were already ahead of the 
messenger, and cut him off from this route, forcing him 
to take the road to the right, which led through the 
southern part of Medford. The routes again joined at 
Arlington square, between Spy and Mystic ponds; but 
Revere had given his alarms in Medford without much 
delay, and galloped into Arlington and past the critical 
point a safe distance in advance. 

From the landing, the route of the troops lay across 
Willis creek to what is now Union square in Somerville, 
thence up Elm street, turning left through Beach street, 
past the Davenport tavern into North avenue, Appleton, 
Vine, and Main streets; then through Arlington to Lex- 
ington line, and along the main road to the common, 
where they were first brought to a stand. The force now 
on the march consisted of about 800 infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith. Before they left Arlington, they 
had caught glimpses of shadowy forms hovering about 
their flanks, and horsemen galloping ahead of them, and 
were surprised by the sound of alarm bells and signal 
guns, and at beacon fires on the heights; and, though the 
usual drum-beat had been suppressed, and even con- 
versation prohibited among the men, the commander 
perceived that the secret was out and the country 
alarmed. Impressed with the fact, he halted and de- 
tached six companies of light infantry and marines 
under Major Pitcairn, with orders to hasten forward to 
Concord and secure the two bridges, while he, also, sent 
messengers back to Boston asking a re-enforcement. 

Major Pitcairn’s detachment had not gone far when 
they met the mounted officers who had captured Revere 
and Dawes returning at their best speed with the infor- 
mation that hundreds of men were assembling on the 
green in Lexington to oppose the progress of the king’s 
troops. This was an exaggeration; yet the minutemen 
under Captain John Parker had turned out in full force 
as early as two o’clock, answering the roll-call to the 
number of 130. All guns were loaded, and the men re- 
mained for some time on parade. Then one of the mes- 
sengers who had been sent to discover the approach of 
the regulars, returning, announced that they were no- 
where to be seen. As the air was chilly, the company 
was thereupon dismissed, with instructions to be in 
readiness to rally on the green at the sound of the drum. 

About half-past four, in the gray light of morning, a 
scout galloped in with the news that the British were 
only a mile and a half away. Inimediately the drum 
was beat, signal guns fired, and the bell rang out its 
alarm. All the militia within reach obeyed the call, and 
were soon formed on two lines on the northern side of 
the green, the farthest from the avproaching enemy. A 
Woburn minuteman, who had come in advance of his 
company, said that he counted thirty-eight men in the 
ranks, and also that there were as many more who did 
not belong to the company, scattered behind ‘walls and 
buildings, mostly non-combatant lookers-on. 

The British were near enough to hear the drum beat 
to arms; and, regarding this as a challenge, Major Pit- 
cairn halted his force and ordered them to load and 
prime. Then, doubling their ranks, the regulars 
marched at quick ‘tep, and, with a shout, up to the 
meeting-house on the corner of the green nearest them. 
A portion of them here left the road, and filed off in 
The teeble 
band of minutemen was astonished at the-sight of this 
imposing force, which seemed to them to be twice its 
real number. 
der. 


platoons upon the wide area of the green. 


The scene has never ceased to be a won- 
There stood the little band of farmers on-their own 
training field, facing the veteran ranks of the king in 
splendid uniform and with complete equipment. Some 
of the farmers had seen service in the last French and 
Indian wars; but that was a more individual warfare, 


where each in a large degree waged battle according tc 
his own judgment. The old spirit was in them still; 
and their companions in arms of this day shared it with 
them. Again their homes, their property, personal and 
communal, and their rights as freemen were threatened; 
and they were both patriots and heroes, every one. 

' Major Pitcairn rode forward at the left of his line. 
He drew a pistol, and, with threats and oaths, com- 
manded the Americans to lay down their arms and dis- 
perse. Fearing that, in the excitement of the moment, 
some of his men might discharge their guns too hastily, 
Captain Parker cried out, “Don’t fire unless you are fired 
on; but if they want a war, let it begin here.” And he 
threatened to shoot any man who attempted to leave his 
post. ‘ 

Pitcairn perceived that his orders were not to be 
obeyed; and, hearing the report of a gun near a wall 
opposite, commanded his men to fire. They hesitated, 
and he brandished his sword and discharged his pistol; 
thereat a few in the first platoon fired, but without any 
apparent harm. He repeated the order to fire, and the 
whole line delivered a volley. Several of the gallant 
little company fell, dead or wounded; the patriot ranks 
were broken before they had fired a shot. There was no 
longer a question of their right to resist the king’s 
troops to the death, and a volley from the muskets of the 
minutemen rang out in reply. 

The die was cast; the war had begun; but with such 
overwhelming odds that further contest could only end 
in the slaughter of every American present; and Cap- 
tain Parker ordered a retreat. Yet there continued a 
scattering fire from men behind walls and trees, and 
from some who were unwillingly retreating. Jonas 
Parker had often said that he never would run from 
the British. He appears not to have been in the com- 
pany ranks. It is narrated that he had placed his am- 
munition in his hat, on the ground between his feet. 
He was wounded, and dropped down; but, raising him- 
self, he fired on the foe; then, resting on his knees, he 
attempted to load again, when he was pierced by the 
bayonet of a redcoat. 

The halt of the British at this place did not exceed half 
an hour in duration. Two only of the regulars were 
wounded. Having fired the first volley, they were so 
enveloped by the smoke of their guns that it was im- 
possible for the patriots to take aim at any one of them. 

Two of the Americans were killed after they had left 
the common, a few of the redcoats having pursued the 
flying minutemen and others up the Bedford road. Al- 
together seven Americans were killed, and nine were 
wounded, almost half the number who stood their ground 
on the common. 

“Were these men true? We ask not were they brave,— 

Men who their lives thus to their country gave! 

” * oa ae * * 

When such men fall or put their foes to flight, 

Resisting wrong or battling for the right; 

When they of freedom’s army lead the van, 

Cr fall as martyrs in the cause of man,— 
Man’s heart hath never willingly forgot 
The holy day, the consecrated spot, 
Marked by an act of valor or of faith, 
Or by a nobler deed or nobler death.” 

Some of the redcoats went into the houses in the vi- 
cinity of the green for a drink; but, with a few excep- 
tions, those who had been engage« in the fight soon re- 
formed, fired a volley, and gave three huzzas for their 
Colonel Smith, with the main body of troops, 
had up, and all proceeded to Concord without 
further interruption. But the Americans, at different 
times and places that morning, captured seven of thé 
regulars, the first prisoners taken in the Revolutionary 
War.—Patriots’ Day, Lee & Shepard. 
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LITERATURE. 





What is your favorite book? Why? 

Main facts in the life of some poet? 

Literary characteristics of the same poet? 

4. Which do you prefer to read, a novel ora drama? Why? 
5. Give the main thought of some essay that you have read 
6. Comment on the choice of words in this essay. 

7. Tell the main story of some play of Shakespeare's. 

8. Comment on one of Lowell's poems. 


Ss we 


9. Describe a situation that occurs in one of Hawthorne’ 


romances? 
10. Write a paper of not less than 140 words on “‘A Pleasant 


Outing.’ 
—Inland Educator, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By Eugene L. 
Dubbs. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 440 pp, Price, 60 cents. 

A first-class text-book in arithmetic, with 440 pages, for 
sixty cents is in itself worthy of note. There is nothing 
revolutionary about it, and yet it is a healthy modifica- 
tion of the older books, The arrangement is on the 
time-honored lines of definition, notation, and numera- 
tion, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
but these departments all told take but about forty 
pages. While there is nothing startlingly new in the ar-. 
rangement, there is a distinct aim in it all—to cultivate 
habits of accuracy and rapidity -in arithmetical computa- 
tion; to develop the reasoning powers; and to make the 
pupils familiar with the ordinary commercial applica- 
tions of arithmetic. To secure this end, special attention 
has been given to clearness of explanation, conciseness 
of statement, and thoroughness of drill. Each subject 
is introduced by carefully worded definitions, followed 
by a statement of the principles involved in the process 
to be developed. After the study of the written solution 
of a model example, the rule is briefly stated, and the 
problems bearing on the subject are then presented. 
These, by their practical character and great number 
and variety, furnish the drill necessary to produce a 
ready skill in dealing with numbers. The matter 
throughout is carefully graded, reviews are frequent, 
and a long list of miscellaneous difficult problems is ap- 


pended, 

THE COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By Leonard Eugene Dick- 
son, Ph.D., University of Chicago. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. Illustrated. 244 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The time has come for making some text-books for the 

special place they are to fill. There is demand for an 

elementary algebra adapted to grammar grades and to 
rural high schools, there is a demand for a preparatory 
algebra made exclusively for preparing students for col- 
lege, and an equally clear demand for a college algebra. 

Fashion and commercialism have combined to stimulate 

the making of algebras to be used for all three purposes, 

Dr. Dickson has done well to prepare an algebra for col- 

lege and technical schools, which has enabled him to as- 

sume a working knowledge of the subject, so that he has 
had opportunity to enlarge upon the distinctly higher 
phases of the subject. 

Dr. Dickson first presents the topics readily mastered 
by the student and reserves for later treatment the ques- 
tions grouped about the subjects involving infinite series. 
In reviewing the subject of simultaneous equations, the 
student is led naturally, almost unavoidably, to the de- 
terminant notation: Determinants are, therefore, 
treated early in the text, an order of presentation shown 
by actual experience to give very satisfactory results, 
especially in arousing the interest of the student. In 
the chapter on graphic algebra, the first principles of 
co-ordinate geometry are introduced and applied to the 
study of simultaneous equations and inequalities. In 
this connection is presented an elementary account of 
the solution of numerical equations, chiefly from the 
graphic standpoint. The arrangement is such as to ad- 
mit of a fuller course, involving Horner’s method of syn- 
thetic division, 

Much attention is given to proofs of the fundamental 
theorems on logarithms, the treatment of, mathematical 
induction and the illustrations showing the necessity of 
the different steps in the process; to the examples from 
the physical sciences of the topic variations, to the com- 
plete proof of the general binomial theorem independent 
of the principle “permanence of form,” to the establish- 
ment of the relations between the roots and the coeffi- 
cients of the quadratic, cubic, and quartic equations prior 
to the proof of the general theorem, and the solution of 
those equations are given before introducing the assump- 
tion that every equation has a root. 

If this book receives the attention that its scope and 
completeness deserve, it will well-nigh revolutionize the 
text-book making in this subject. ; 

TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. By Mowbray Morris. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 357 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

There are no more fascinating tales in all history than 
those which cluster around “the Spanish Main,” the 
islands and the mainland of the Caribbean sea, during 
the two centuries which followed the first advent of 
European sailors into these waters of the western world, 
Columbus, Balboa, Pizarro, Drake, and Sir Henry Mor- 
gan, buccaneer and admiral, are the best known of the 
long list of bold sailors and reckless adventurers, brave 
fighters and undaunted rogues, who made and broke the 
power of Spain “‘beyond the line.” No one has told the 
story of these two centuries and of the men who gave to 
“the Main” its reputation, for good and bad, more skill- 
fully than Mowbray Morris, in the volume now issued by 
the Macmillan Company. He has read much, and to 
good purpose, with the practiced eye of a story-teller, 
yet with a careful appreciation of the advantage which 
the reality always has over the mere fiction. He re- 
peats some of the time-honored episodes, especially in 
the Columbus chapter, which have been disearded in 
more serious books, but he has, after all, quite as good 
authority for believing in these ‘as in many of those 
whose reality has never been challenged. For the most 
part, however, he has kept very closely to the history 
as accepted by the most critical students, merely telling 
the tale in clear and readable form, Getting his inspira- 
tion from the narratives of those who were actors in the 
successive episodes, he carries the reader along with the 
rapid action and sense of participation in the doings of 
his heroes to a degree rarely met with outside of fiction. 
The contrast is, indeed, most striking and instructive, 
between the delightful fascination of this account of 
things as they actually happened and the wearing ex- 
citation of the historical novels, with their labored striv- 
ing after atmosphere and their struggles to lend interest 
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A History of the American Nation ®” Axprew C. McLavcx- 


. : { LIN, Professor of American 
History, University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. Modern His- 


torwal Method First Applied to a School Text. 


By the Chairman of the Committee of Seven of the American Historical Society ; 
author of its Report to the Committee on College Entrance Requirements of the National 
Educational Association on the Teaching of History. Hence it meets present conditions 
exactly. Revised edition now ready, bringing the history down to President Roosevelt’s 
administration. 

Tae Twentiera Century Text-Book of American History has met with unexam- 
pled success and universal favor. One of the few books in school literature that has 
never received an adverse criticism. Adopted throughout the country generally. 


A Text-Book of Geology of Geology and Natural History in 


Colgate University. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 

The author shows, in clear and concise language, how the earth’s visage was fashioned 
by the stupendous forces at work in the geological ages. The subject is discussed in the 
light of modern geological research. Beautifully illustrated by photographic reproduc- 
tions and numerous drawings. Accompanied by hints to teachers, with Outline Itinera- 
ries of Field Excursions grouped around large centers, prepared by local geologists. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Or A NEw VOLUME BY PROFESSOR BRIGHAM AND Dr. GILBERT. 


An Introduction to Physical Geography By Greve K. 


; _ p GILBERT, LL. D., 
United States Geological Survey, and ALBert Perry Bricuam, A.M., Col- 


gate University, Hamilton, N. Y. _12mo, cloth. 

Physical geography is now one of the most important high school studies. This book 
makes a distinct advance both in treatment and in mechanical features. The authors’ 
names are a guarantee of scientific accuracy and of correct pedagogy. The style is clear 
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simple, and readable; the text is thoroughly up-to-date at every point—notably the chap- 
ters on phases of modern physiography. Especially valuable are the numerous illustra- 
tions, which render the text perfectly clear. Anideal text-book in every particular. 


i By Davip Starr Jorpan, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
Animal Life Leland Stanford Junior University, and VERNON L. 
Ketiocc, M.S., Professor of Entomology in the same. Price, $1.20. 


Animal Forms By President Davip Starr JorDAN and HaRoLp 
= HEATH, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy in Leland Stan- 
r2mo, cloth. (Ready in May.) 

“ Animal Life.” (Ecology.) The first zodlogy that has given the facts of observa- 
tion first—the book’s point of contact is the student’s. Here are the causes that affect 
the social life of animals ; their relation to plants, to one another, to man. 

“ Animal Forms” deals similarly with animal morphology, structure, and life proc- 


ford Junior University. 


esses, from the lowest, simplest, one-celled creations to the most complex. The two ° 


books complete a year’s work. In simplicity of style, in correctness of scientific state- 
ment, in profuseness, and perfectness of iliustration, they are without a peer. A Labora- 
tory Manual is in preparation. Teachers’ Manuals free. 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature pt? Pn. 

Fow Ler, Ph.D. 
(Bonn), Professor of Greek, Western Reserve University ; editor of numer- 
ous texts ; Associate Editor American Journal of Archeology. 12mo, cloth ; 
$1.40, ve/, postpaid. 

A complete history of ancient Greek literature from its beginning to Justinian; 
hence more comprehensive than any similiar history. Not a dry compilation of facts, but 
an entertaining and delightful story of one of the world’s great literatures, depicting the 
life and growth of a national literature, rather than critical views thereof. Style is easy 
and interesting; proportion and perspective wel! preserved ; scholarship modern and accu- 
rate. A splendid supplementary reader to give your Greek classes during the remainder 
of this school year. 
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to a story by borrowing the names and the deeds of 
characters familiar, through their historical careers. 
History is, no doubt, dull reading, when stupidly written, 
but no one can read far into Mr. Morris’ volume without 
understanding the charm there may be in the narrative 
of what really happened. 


VERNE’S LES FORCEURS DE BLOCUS. Edited by 

C. Fontaine. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Blockade Runners” is a story of our Civil War 
by that prince of French writers for young people, Jules 
Verne, The plot is laid at Charleston, 8S. C., and is full 
of incident and daring. Boys of high school age, espe- 
cially those in whom the literary sense is still rudimen- 
tary, often have acertain scorn of modern language 
study as something, if not effeminate, at least of no prac- 
tical value. To gain their interest and respect, the mate- 
rial put into their hands for translation must be stirring 
and forceful. For this reason especially the arrange- 
ment of such a story to bring it within the reach of ele- 
mentary French students is a happy thought. The in- 
terest is vivid enough to carry a beginner through the 
wearisome grammar and vocabulary work, which are a 
far greater drudgery than can be realized by those wno 
have left their dictionary days behind. 

Mr. Fontaine’s notes are helpful, without being copi- 


ous enough to invite undue dependence, and the volume 
is compactly and attractively gotten out. 


A SPANISH ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Y. D. M. Ford, Ph.D. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co. The Silver Series of Modern Lan- 
guage Text-Books. 

This “‘Anthology” is a collection of lyrics from the 
thirteenth century down to the present time. Its posi- 
tion in the Spanish literary course has been established 
already by its working popularity in the Harvard-Span- 
ish course. Several of the poems which it contains have 
been made familiar by translation. The lyric is the most 
natural form of expression of poetic Spain. Its lyrics 
are like the songs of children, singing of whatever és in 
their hearts, The book begins with an excellent, though 
very brief, literary introduction, and the notes are com- 
plete, and follow the literary style of the introduction. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN, 
William R,. Jenkins. 
This book is noticeable first of all for its conciseness 

and clearness of arrangement, The elementary prepara- 

tion for reading Latin is all present, but it is put so 


By W. W. Smith. New York: 


tersely as to avoid confusion and to emphasize its im- 
portance. The principle of elimination has been wisely 
employed. A matter for commendation is the clear ar- 
rangement of exercises for translation based on the 
elucidation of each new principle. 

Giving each sentence a line to itself is a simple, but 
most effective device. To fix the knowledge obtained, 
careful reviews are assigned their proper place. While 
prepared especially for those desiring to take tae New 
York Regents’ examinations, the book is broad enough 
in its scope to cover fully the Latin of the first year of 
the college preparatory course. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“‘The Third School Year.”’ By Ellen Reiff. State Normal School, 
California, Pa. 


‘The Battle Ground.’ By W. J. Baer and W.G. Smith. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
‘* Hugo's Notre-Dame de Paris.”’ By J. R. Wightman, ——‘ Ana- 


lytical Psychology.’’ By L. Witmer. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

‘*Samuel de Champlain.” By Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Jr. Price. 
50 cents. —‘‘ Tuscan Sculpture.” By Estelle M. Hurll. Price, 50 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

‘*Smith’s Elementary Calculus.” Price, $1.25. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

‘* Heyse’s Unter Briidern.’”’ Edited by Emil Keppler. —‘‘ France’s 
Monsieur Bergeret.”’ Edited by F. H. Dike. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 

‘‘Mrs. Seeley’s Cook-Book.” 
millan Company. 


Price, $2.00. New York: The Mac- 
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HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 3-4-5: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Centralia. 

April 4-5: Northwestern Ohio Superin- 
tendents’ and Teachers’ Round Table 
Association, Van Wert. 

April 10-12: Northeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Spencer. 

April 11-12: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Trenton. 

April 11-12: District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

April 11-13: Iowa State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Spencer. 

April 22-24: Florida Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Fernandina. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 

April 24-26: Northern [Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Ottawa. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

April 25-26: Eastern Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 16: New England School Superintend 
ents, Boston. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 

. tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BATH. Superintendent McLachlin of 
the Bath schools has made out the follow- 
ing statement in relation to the public 
schools for the winter term, January 6 to 
March 14, 1902: Total registration, 1,847: 
average membership, 1,689; average at- 
tendance, 1,597; tardinesses, 2,388; cases 
of truancy, 46. 

FOXCROFT. The towns of Foxcroft. 
Dover, and Guilford have each voted to 
authorize their school committees to unite 
in choosing a superintendent of schools. 
thereby receiving the state aid for that 
purpose, if it seems expedient. 

VINALHAVEN. At the annual meet- 
ing of the school committee for the town 
of Vinalhaven, Stonington, and Deer Isle 
held at Vinalhaven Monday, T. M. Coombs 
was elected superintendent. at a salary_of 
$1,150. 

BAR HARBOR. Principal Herbert 
Poole of the Bar Harbor grammar school 
has been chosen president of the depart- 
ment of grammar schools of the Maine 
Teachers’ Association. 

KITTERY. The trustees of the Traipe 
Academy fund have voted to build this 
summer a high school building. The fund 


now amounts to about $60,000. It was left 
by Robert Traipe of Boston and Kittery 
for the purpose of establishing an acad- 
emy or high school in his native town. 
The sum was then a little over $20,000, 
and since that time, by careful invest- 
ments, it has risen to its present figures. 
The trustees have a site selected, and 
have voted not to exceed $20,000 for the 
building, which will leave an income of 
about $1,600 for the support of the school. 
At the present time the greater part of 
the Kittery students are at the high school 
in Portsmouth. . 

FORT FAIRFIELD. Rev. J. P. Man- 
ning was recently chosen superintendent 
of schools of Fort Fairfield by the super- 
intending school committee, It is the 
only instance in Maine that a Roman 
Catholic priest has been chosen to such an 
office in a Protestant New England com- 
munity, and the fact that it has been done 
in this case would seem strongly to attest 
Father Manning’s worth and popularity. 

YARMOUTH. Miss Louise Lester 
Parker, ‘a recent graduate of Bates Col- 
lege, and a successful teacher in high 
school at Stockbridge, Mass., has been 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the Yar- 
mouth high school faculty caused by the 
resignation of Miss Clara E. Bartlett. 
The spring term of the high schoo) 
opened March 24, and Miss Edna Sawyer, 
a recent graduate of Gorham normal 
school, is acting as second assistant until 
Miss Parker’s arrival. 

WATERVILLE. At a meeting of the 
Maine Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools held at Augusta last Oc- 
tober, it was voted to make the Modern 
Language Association a department of 
the Maine Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, and the first meet- 
ing of this department was held March 
28-29 at Waterville for the grouping of 
statistics. At this meeting almost 100 
blanks from Maine high schools and acad- 
emies were put into statistical form. 
These statistics will be published and pre- 
sented at the meeting of the department 
in May, held either at Bates or at Bowdoin 
College. These statistics will be the first 
departmental statistics gathered by a 
similar association. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER. Robert J. Sisk, teacher of 
mathematics in the high school, has been 
elected principal of the Milford (N. H.) 
high school, to succeed Principal James 
C. Flagg, who goes to St. Louis. 

NEW MARKET*, A. B, Crawford, one 
of the most brilliant men in New Hamp- 
shire, has been appointed principal of the 
high school. 


VERMONT. 


B. E. Merriam, principal of the academy 
at Hardwick for the past three years, has 
been engaged for another year. 

Waterman S. C. Russell, formerly prin- 
cipal .of the Bennington high school, will 
deliver the Memorial day address before 
the Sixth corps post, G. A. R., in Ben- 
nington. 

At the next meeting of the State School- 
masters’ Club, which meets at Mont- 
pelier April 4, addresses will be given by 
Superintendent of Education Walter E. 
Ranger and Superintendent Willard A. 
Frasier of Rutland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. John Dudley Philbrick, sub- 
master of the Thomas N. Hart school, 
died at his home, 23 Dakota street, Dor- 
chester, March 25. He came to the Hart 
school in 1891, and taught with the late 
Alonzo G. Ham until the latter’s death in 
the summer of 1895, when he received the 
appointment of sub-master, and John F. 
Dwight was promoted to the place left va- 
cant by the death of Mr. Ham. For some 
ten years he was principal of the Bigelow 
evening school. He was born in Candia, 
N. H.,, in 1862. He was prepared for col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
and was graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1885.———-The report of the committee 
on accounts, submitted to the school com- 
mittee March 25, showed that last year 
the total cost of running the Boston 
schools was $2,839,599.15, that the income 
was $45,993.80, that the net expenditure 
was $2,793,605.35, and that the running 
expenses, exclusive of repairs, were $30.61 
for every one of the 91,271 pupils. The 
figures for ten years show the steady in- 
crease per capita:— 


Net Rate 

Expendi- No. of per 
tures. pupils. pupil. 

1892-’93 ....$1,731,406.98 68,970 $25.10 
1893-’94 ..... 1,781,348.13 71,495 24.92 
1894-’95 ..... 1,846,933.03 73,603 25.09 
1895-’96 .... 1,925,579.10 74,666 25.79 
1896-’97 .... 2,037,876.73 78,167 26.07 
1897-’98 ..... 2,212,218.34 81,638 27.10 
1898-’99 ..... 2,383,787.07 83,008 28.72 
1899-’00 ..... 2,488,307.47 86,719 28.69 
1900-’01 ..... 2,629,605.92 88,852 29.59 
1901-’02 ..... 2,793,605.35 91,271 30.61 


The cost of repairs on furniture per 
pupil has increased from $3.37 in 1900-01 
to $3.61 in 1901-’02, making the total in- 
crease in running expenses $1.26 per pupil. 

The various increases in the past year 
were as follows:— 


Salaries of instructors, in- 
GN > ds cae eda ctbarhbackows $115,178.64 


Salaries of officers, increased... 6,362.87 
Salaries of janitors, increased.. 14,406.38 
Supplies and incidentals, in- 

SPORROR obs Wa bnrdzes CAG Ree. 14,650.98 
Fuel, gas, and electric lighting, 

EE i cass see ae 10,109.77 
Schoolhouse repairs, etc, in- 

CROBEOE.... ii Fk awh Wyte 30,341.99 
Gibson and other funds in- 

| SRS RDS eres eee 856.52 


Total increase, gross ...... $191,907.15 


The amount paid for salaries of in- 
structors the past year was $2,293,776.36. 
The estimate made at the beginning of 
the year was $2,294,000, showing a dif- 
ference of only $223.64 between the actual 
expenditure and the estimate. The in- 
crease in this item over the year preced- 
ing was $115,178.64, and was occasioned by 
the natural growth of the schools and the 
addition of an unusual number of special 
instructors, whose appointment in many 
instances was in excess of the number of 
teachers allowed the school by the regu- 
lations, Five years ago the cost for in- 
structors was $1,663,792.74, showing an in- 
crease in that time of 37 8-10 per cent, 
Should this rate of increase be continued 
for the next twenty-three years, the cost 
for this item alone would amount to about 
$10,000,000, a sum much larger than the 
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increase in the assessed valuation will 
warrant. 

NEWTON. At a meeting of the school 
board held March 26, the mastership at 
Newton Centre was filled by the election, 
at a salary of $2,000, of William C. Hobbs, 
at present superintendent of schools of 
Whitman and Rockland, Mass. Mr. 
Hobbs is a graduate of Bates College, 
class of 1881, and has been ten years a 
teacher and ten years a superintendent. 
The vacancy at the Wade school was filled 
by the election, at a salary of $1,600, of 
C. E. Gaffney, at present supervising prin- 


cipal of the Broadway district, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
PEABODY. Superintendent of Schools 


L. L. Burrington calls attention in his an- 
nual report to the need of more room in 
the high school, and urges that action be 
taken at once, as the indications are that 
a larger entering class will ask admission 
this year than ever before, and the build- 
ing is already much overcrowded. 


SALEM. At the present time there 
are 238 students at the Salem normal 
school, The spring recess commences 
April 4 for ten days. The graduation ex- 
ercises will take place June 24.——-Henry 
T. Bailey of the state board of education 
addressed the pupils of the normal school 
Wednesday of last week, and Hon. F. A. 
Hill, secretary of the board, will address 
them April 26, Mr. Hill’s swhject will be: 
“Seven Lamps on the Teacher’s Way.” 


ROXBURY. A complimentary dinner 
was given last week to William C. Collar, 
principal of the Roxbury Latin school, to 
congratulate him on his forty-five years 
of service in that institution. There were 
about 100 present, and Professor G. W. 
Kittredge of Harvard University officiated 
as toastmaster. Addresses were made by 
John T. Wheelwright, Mr. Collar, Malcom 
Donald, Mr. Greene, and others, An ad- 
dress and an original poem was also given 
by Rev. Theodore C. Williams of the 
Hackley school, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD. At a meeting of the 
school committee held March 28, the spe- 
cial committee appointed at a previous 
meeting to investigate the question of the 
need of new school buildings for next year 
made their report, They recommended 
to the city property committee a four- 
room building at Glenwood, stating that 
the present building accommodated only 
about one-half of the pupils in the dis- 
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trict, and that the hygienic conditions are 
objectionable. They recommended an 
eight-room addition to be built on the 
Tapley school. The school committee are 
planning to open a kindergarten in this 
new addition, to meet the call in the dis- 
trict, The addition will relieve the con- 
gested condition of the Buckingham and 
Homer-street schools, and the committee 
propose that all fifth and sixth grade 
pupils be taken from the Buckingham dis- 
trict by the Tapley school, the Bucking- 
ham school being left to relieve the 
Homer-street school. The committee 
thinks that three of the eight rooms in the 
addition will be filled at once in this way, 
and two more will be taken for a kinder- 
garten. The committee recommends that 
three sites for school buildings be bought 
this year for building purposes during the 
next three years. It was also voted to 
fit up a gymnasium for girls in the Cen- 
tral high school. Miss Louise Comstock 
of Andover was elected a teacher of the 
special room in the Barrows school, 
which is devoted to children who are 
backward in their studies, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. Superintend- 
ent Emerson is planning to make the next 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, which takes place 
next July at Saratoga, the most success- 
ful in its history. The mornings will be 
devoted to general meetings, when inter- 
esting papers and discussions will be 
given. Section meetings will be held both 
afternoons, The sections include nature 
study, commercial education, kindergar- 
ten, normal schools, and ‘other depart- 
ments. On the evening of July 2 Mr. 
Emerson expects to have Seth Low or An- 
drew Carnegie present to make an address. 

NEW YORK. The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Bastern Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the hall of the board 
of education and at the National Arts 
Club, New York City, April 25 and 26, 1902. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The State Council of Edu- 
cation will hold its meeting in the normal 
school building April 11-12. The commit- 
tee on hygiene will present its report on 
“The Present Status of the Investigation 
of Eye and Ear Defects in Our Public 
Schools.” The discussion will be opened 
by Principal S. E. Manners of Newark. 
The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, E. H, Dutcher, East Orange; secre- 
tary, Principal Arrowsmith, Red Bank; 
treasurer, Superintendent H. B, Willis, 
New Brunswick. This association is 
fashioned after the Council of Education 
of the N. E. A. It meets twice a year, in 
November and April. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


AKRON. H, V. Hotchkiss, Ph.D., has 
been unanimously re-elected superintend- 
ent of schools for a term of two years, 
with an increase of salary. 


IOWA. 

The compulsory education bill has 
passed the Iowa senate, having previously 
passed the house, and will become a law 
upon being approved by Governor Cum- 
mins, 

MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The teachers of 
Grand Rapids had an excursion for Wash- 
ington at the Easter holidays, in which 
there were 214, which was the limit of ac- 
commodations. 


KANSAS. 

Kansas employs 11,028 public school 
teachers, the average age of whom is but 
twenty-one years. In the three counties 
of Logan, Rock, and Shawnee the average 
age of the teachers is only nineteen years. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 


Miss Anna M. Gordon, district superin- 
tendent of schools, districts 45 and 46, 
Richmond, died on the morning of March 
26. Miss Gordon had a stroke of apoplexy 
several weeks ago, but had recovered, it 
Was supposed, from this. A second 
stroke, however, ended her earthly career. 
Miss Gordon was born in Staten Island. 
She received her professional education at 
the Albany state normal school, returning 
thence, upon being graduated, to teach in 
her birthplace. In 1888 Miss Gordon was 


appointed vice-principal of public school 
14, Richmond. At the time of consolida- 
tion she was made associate borough 
superintendent, in which capacity she 
maintained her reputation as a hard and 
indefatigable worker. When the new 
charter went into effect on February 1, 
City Superintendent Maxwell assigned 
Miss Gordon to the supervision of the pri- 
mary work in her borough, 

At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on March 26 many important matters 
were passed upon. The consideration of 
the revised budget came in the first order 
of business. By cutting down the allow- 
ance to corporate schools to $15 per capita, 
a saving of $379,755.60 has been effected, 
provided the courts support the attitude 
of the board if the corporate schools go to 
law about the matter. 

The board adopted the following plan 
for the organizauon of elementary 
schools: — 

Schools are divided into the following 
orders :— 

First order—Schools having forty-eight 
classes, 

Second order—Schools 
twenty-eight to forty-seven. 

Third order—Schools having from 
twelve to twenty-seven classes. (A group 
of small schools may be regarded, if 
necessary, as a school of the third order.) 

Fourth order—Schools having from six 
to eleven classes, 

Fifth order—Schools having less than 
six classes. 

The board of superintendents deter- 
mines the number of classes in a school. 
Schools of the first, second, and third 
orders are to be under the administration 
of one holding a principal’s license, who 
is not required to teach a class. Schools 
of the fourth order are to be placed 
under the administration of a principal, 
who may or may not teach a class at the 
discretion of the board of superintendents, 
who shall hold a head of department or 
higher license, Schools of the fifth order 
shall be under the administration of a 
class teacher, selected by the board of 
superintendents, who shall be known as 
the senior teacher. In schools of the first, 
second, and third orders one teacher in 
excess of the number of classes may be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to teach 
a class in the absence of a class teacher, 
and to perform such clerical work as the 
principal may determine. In schools of 
less than eighteen classes this assistant 
may be a teacher holding a substitute’s li- 
cense. In schools of the first order two 
assistants to the principal, and in schools 
of the second order one assistant to the 
principal may be appointed, who shall per- 
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form such clerical work as the principal, 
subject to the approval of the board of 
superintendents, shall direct. In a school 
of over sixty-seven classes, a third assist- 
ant to the principal may be appointed. 
Assistants to the principal shall hold a 
head of department or higher license. 

During the course of the argument on 
the adoption of this plan, City Superin- 
tendent Maxwell made the foliowing state- 
ment, showing in detail why an effort 
should be made to economize in the direc- 
tion of supervision: — 

“We find ourselves confronted with this 
situation: The four-mills tax for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of the teaching 
force is barely sufficient for our’ needs. 
If we continue at our present rate, we 
shall do little more than keep up, and 
have practically nothing with which to 
extend the system. If the new schools 
were ready, and we need them badly 
enough, we could not open them because 
we have not the money for the teachers, 

“Next fall it will be necessary to estab- 
lish a large number of kindergartens for 
children between four and five or five and 
six years of age. Unless some saving is 
made, we shall not be able to pay for the 
teachers. Probably shop work for boys 
and cooking for girls now employed by the 
Manhattan-Bronx will be extended to the 
other boroughs, as it should be, in the new 
course of study. It is not possible to ask 
the people to pay a larger school tax than 
they are now paying. It is not possible to 
cut down regular teachers’ salaries which 
are fixed by law. The only possible sav- 
ing is to cut down supervision, and this 
can be done to the actual benefit of the 
schools. I can point to cases where over- 
supervision has seriously impeded the 
education of the children, Where you 
have a principal and two or three other 
supervising officials in a school, there is 
always wire-pulling and attempts to show 
authority. The authority is shown by ex- 
amination, and, as a result, the classes are 
examined to death. The teachers will call 
you blessed if you do away with some of 
the supervision.” 

The city superintendent quoted the fol- 
lowing figures in support of his state- 
ment:— 

Cost of supervision: 
396; Brooklyn, $679,370. 


Manhattan, $717,- 


Cost of supervision per pupil: Man- 
hattan, $3.52; Brooklyn, $5.20. 
Cost of supervision per teacher: Man- 


hattan, $147.49; Brooklyn, $199.11, show- 
ing that one-ninth of the salary money 


went for supervision in Brooklyn, and but 
one-thirteenth in Manhattan. 


W. J. Goldey was confirmed as principal 
of public school 36, Manhattan. The fol- 
lowing retirements:were effected :— 

Ser- Annu- 

Name. School. vice, ity. Date, 

W. HH; Storre....5 1+: 49,Man. 54 yrs. $1,000 Sept. 8 

M. E. Starkweather. 3, Brook. 32 en ° 620 Apr. i 

Marie L. Kenny..... 11, Brook. 44 yrs. 660 Apr.1 

Mary A, Johnson ... 3, Brook. 40 yrs. 800 Apr. 1 
Rosalie F. Heumann, 

Special German,..... Man. 28 yrs. 700 Apr.1 


“Milo” has an article in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of the issue of March 30 that is very 
interesting reading. According to his 
story, he wrote to the educational experts 
mentioned in Dr. Winship’s “Who’s who 
in education?” omitting the schoolbook 
men, asking the following question of 
each one: “Not counting that of your own 
city, what city school system in America 
do you think has the reputation for the 
greatest excellence? What are the things 
about that system which, in your opinion, 
give it this reputation?” 

This is his statement: “What I have, 
therefore, is expert opinion of the men 
and women of a picked class. It is un- 
prejudiced judgment, so far as one can 
see, for no one has expressed any opinion 
upon the schools of his own city. It is 
not a local estimate, for the four quarters 
of the country are represented. Some of 
the men consulted would not name any 
city as having any educational reputation 
at all; some of the professors acknowl- 
edged that they were not familiar with 
other systems than their own; some men- 
tioned three or four localities as equally 
renowned. 

“Tt seems to be the vote that Indian- 
apolis leads the van, Springneld (Mass.) 
and Chicago come next; then comes 
Cleveland, then New York. This fifth 
rank for the metropolis will be a surprise 
for some. It has been the fashion in some 
quarters to ridicule her educational pre- 
tensions. The famous Forum articles 
seemed to relegate her to the seats in the 
remote rear. Missouri visitors have de- 
lighted in printing in their home papers 
the superiority of their local schools over 
ours. Her state superintendent, after an 
inspection of Brooklyn institutions, gave 
us a particularly hard run. But here, 
from recognized leaders educational, is 
New York recognized as a good school 
place, even ahead of dear, old, conceited 
Boston. Little Yonkers comes marching 
along with Kansas City and much-praised 
Brookline, Mass,” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 

—_ for the co-operation of college authorities. 

hn op authenticated news will be printed each 

of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Colby College, Waterville, Me., has just 
issued its eighty-second annual catalog 
for 1901-1902, The book contains a num- 
ber of new features, among which are im- 
portant changes in the admission require- 
ments. Candidates for admission to the 
freshman class must present studies 
counting twenty-six points in all; twenty 
of these are required, and include Latin, 
mathematics, English, and Greek, and 
Roman history. The other six points 
may be chosen from various optional sub- 
jects, which must, however, include one 
language, Greek is no longer a require- 
ment for entrance to Colby, options being 
permitted for entrance in French, Ger- 
man, English, and American history, 
physics, and chemistry. About twenty 
new courses are offered for 1902 and 1903 
in different departments, including three 
in German literature, two in English lit- 
erature, two in Spanish and Italian, two 
in historical politics and international 
law, two in higher mathematics, four in 
physics and astronomy, two in chemistry, 
and one in bacteriology. Chemistry is 
taken out of the list of required studies 
in the junior year, and is made elective 
beginning with the fall of 1902-1903. 
There are now six courses in all offered 
in chemistry. 

After 1902 the degree of bachelor of arts 
will be awarded to all students in regular 
standing with or without Greek, and 
without regard to whether they offer 
Greek for admission to college or not. 

The total enrollment of the college for 
the current year is 191 students. The li- 
brary contains 37,200 volumes and 20,000 
pamphlets. There are two changes in the 
faculty, the first being that of President 
Charles Lincoln White, and the second 
that of Assistant Professor Beck in the 
department of physics. Besides the regis- 
ter of officers, students, and honors, and 
the description of course, the equipment 
and administration of the college, the 
catalog also contains information con- 
cerning the alumni association and the 
Colby fitting schools. 

Columbia University has received an 
anonymous gift of $10,000, which is to be 
applied to the establishment of two 
scholarships in the college, to be, known 
as the Class of 1848 Scholarships. Al- 
though the authorities refuse to disclose 
the name of the donor, there is reason to 
believe that the gift comes from General 
Horace W. Carpentier, who recently pre- 
sented $200,000 to the university for the 
establishment of the Dean Lung depart- 
ment of Chinese. General Carpentier is 
a member of the class of 1848, and it is 
thought that the scholarships are to be 
granted next year to students in the new 
department of Chinese. 

A movement is on foot to build up the 
general fund at Bowdoin College. . The 
college needs about $500,000, and it is 
understood that at the coming commence- 
ment active steps will be taken to raise 
the money. 

At the last faculty meeting of Bowdoin 
College, the final arrangements were made 

-for a plan of admission to college by 
points. This system is one which is used 
in many colleges. The plan has been 
adopted by the faculty. Before becoming 
a rule it will, of course, have to be 
adopted by the united boards at com- 
mencement, a thing which is practically 
assured. t will go into effect beginning 
in June, 1903. 

A subject pursued in the preparatory 
school for five hours per week for thirty- 
eight weeks will count for two points. 
Twenty-six points must be offered for ad- 
mission, of which twenty are required. 
The required points are as follows: Eng- 
lish, 4; Latin, 8; algebra, 4; plane geom- 
etry, 2; Roman history, 1; Greek, Eng- 
lish, or American history, 1; total, 20. 
Six points must be chosen from the sub- 
jects named below. If Greek is not 
offered, elementary French or elementary 
German must be taken. The other two 
histories besides the one required may be 
offered. The elective courses are as 
follows: Elementary Greek, 4: advanced 
Greek, 2; elementary French, 4; advanced 


French, 2; elementary German, 4; ad- 
vanced German, 2; chemistry, 2; physics, 
2; botany, 2: advanced alge bra, 1; solid 
geometry, 1; trigonometry, 1; Greek his- 
tory, 1; English history, 1; American his- 
tory, 1. 


George S. Smith of St. Louis has left 
$450,000 for the benefit of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and also has willed to Harvard 
oil and crayon portraits of his foster par- 
ents, to be hung in Memorial hall at 
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Harvard. He left $500 to the Smith 
Library in Franklin, N. H. The will 
provides that if the residue of the’ estate, 
after the small legacies have been paid, 
does not amount to $450,000, that it be 
placed at interest until the accumulations, 
with the principal, have reached the sum 
of $450,000, when it is to be applied for 
the benefit of Harvard University. 


Albert Horatio Gallatin, who was pro- 
fessor of chemistry in New York Univer- 
sity many years ago, died at his home in 
that city March 25 of heart disease. He 
had been in poor health all winter. Pro- 
fessor Gallatin was born in New York 
March 7, 1839. He was the oldest son of 
Albert R. Gallatin and the grandson of 
Albert Gallatin, who was secretary of the 
treasury under Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison. 

Professor Wendell of Harvard will 
deliver a series of twelve lectures at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng., on Eng- 
lish literature. Next year Professor Wen- 
dell spends in England and the continent, 
it being his “Sabbatical year.’ 

The budget of Columbia University for 
the year ending June 30, 1903, calls for 
appropriations of $1,155,753.62, the largest 
in the history of the institution. Of this, 
$996,913.83 have been appropriated for the 
current educational and operating ex- 
penses of the university, and the rest for 
the payment of interest, taxes, and like 
charges. 

Dr. M. E. Phillips, chancellor of Wes- 
leyan University of Salina, Kan., has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
department at Yale. Dr. Phillips is one 
of the ablest instructors in the West, and 
previous to his coming to Salina, he was 
at the head of the University of Southern 
California. 

The Harvard library has_ received 
2,696 volumes by gifts and purchases. 
Some of these books are from England, 
France, and Germany. Among them are 
150 volumes on the catacombs at Rome, 
and there are a large number of Swift’s 
works. 

Professor John Dewey, the probable 
successor of the late Colonel Parker as 
director of the school of education in the 
University of Chicago, is head of the de- 
partment of philosphy in the university, 
and has some special reputation by his 


study of child life in the “Dewey School 
for Children.’’ Professor Dewey is from 
Vermont, and was graduated from the 
University at Burlington in 1879. He 
has been instructor in philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, and Minnesota 
universities. 


Professor Charles W. Kemper of the 
University of Virginia, an educator and 
author of Kemper’s text-book on me- 
chanics, is dead at Cuckoo, Va, He was 
formerly professor in the Kentucky unl- 
versity at Lexington. 


The eighth annual Harvard-Princeton 
debate was held March 26 in Sanders 
theatre at Cambridge. The question was: 
“Resolved, That Mayor Low should 
quickly enforce the excise law in New 
York City.” Harvard selected this ques- 
tion, and Princeton supported the affirm- 
ative side. The judges were Judge S. 
E. Baldwin of the Connecticut supreme 
court, Professor Patten of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Chief Justice J. H. 
Stiness of Rhode Island. J. J. Myers, 
Harvard ’69, speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, pre- 
sided. The judges awarded the decision 
to Princeton. Of the seven annual de- 
bates previously held Harvard has won 
all. An informal dinner was given 
before the debate at the Harvard Union. 


Professor Otto Pfleiderer of the theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Berlin 
has accepted an invitation from Harvard 
University to deliver a course of lectures 
before the divinity school in the spring 
of 1903. 


Ira Remsen, the new president of Johns 
Hopkins, has been appointed a member 
of the school board by Baltimore’s mayor. 
He succeeds Dr. Gilman on the board, as 
he did at the head of the institution. 


The will of George L. Littlefield -~has 
been filed in Providence, R. I. The docu- 


ment, which bears the date of October 4,° 


1893, credtes a trust, by the terms of 
which the widow is given a life interest in 
the estate, A codicil, dated June 19, 1901, 
provides that after the payment of 
legacies mentioned, the sum of $100,000 
shall be given to Brown University to es- 
tablish a professorship, to be known as 
the George L, Littlefield professorship of 
American history, and that all the rest 
and residue of that estate in excess of 


that amount shall be given to Brown 
University to establish what is to be 
known as the George L, Littlefield general 
fund. The value of the estate is not 
given, but it is conservatively estimated 
as exceeding $500,000. 

Dr. Augustus F. Nightingale, long a 
prominent figure in the educational life 
of Chicago, has been elected president of 
the board of trustees of the University 
of Illinois, 

The libraries of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have received sey- 
eral valuable gifts lately. Among the 
most noteworthy are three handsome vol- 
umes on the Biffel tower from M. G. 
Eiffel; from Edward Whymper a set of 
his works; and from Mrs. F. A. Walker 
197 volumes from General Walker’s 
library. There have also been received 
from John J, May twenty-four volumes on 
chemistry, geology, and surveying, from 
the library of the late William C, May 
of the class of ’73; and Mrs, Dwight N. 
Marble has presented to the Institute 
nineteen volumes and a number of pam- 
phlets formerly belonging to her husband, 
who was of the class of ’95. The total 
increase in the size of the libraries this 
year amounts to 3,567 volumes, 803 
pamphlets, and 105 maps. 

It is interesting to note the ages of .the 
members of the class of 1902 who gradu- 
ate in June. The 192 members of the 
class (165 only are regular) are dis- 
tributed among different periods of life 
as follows: Under 20%, none; between 
20% and 21, 2; between 21 and 21%, 8 
between 21% and 22, 13; between 22 and 
23, 54; between 23 and 24, 53; 24 and 
over, 62. 

Owing to the recent death of ex-Presi- 
dent Fairchild, D.D., LL.D., of Oberlin 
College, who for sixty-eight years, as 
student, teacher, president, trustee, citi- 
zen, leader, philosopher,’ saint, and 
friend has made Oberlin his home, and 
was himself the completest embodiment 
of the Oberlin spirit, the coming com- 
mencement will be largely given over to 
grateful and happy testimonies to the 
Christian serviceableness of ‘his life, 


The faculties of Adelbert College and of 
the law school have recently taken im- 
portant action with reference to a closer 
combination of work -between the college 
and the law school, 
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France’s Monsieur Bergeret......................... 
Mrs. Seeley’s Cook Boo 


ee a 








Author Publisher. Price. 
Wightman Ginn & Co., Boston. —_ 
Witmer ae iT) ir — 
Smith Doubleday, Page, & Co., N.Y. $1.50 
Reiff State Norma) School, Calif. Pa. 
Smith American Book Co N. Y. 


Keppler (Ed.) Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 
Dike “ te “ “é 


The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 


gl 211i! 








Addresses on Acts of the Aposties........ ..... ... Benson 
Short History of Germany ... Henderson * “ “ “ 
Samuel de Champlain ............... -.» Sedgwick Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .50 
PERORT WOU IGRE Ciao oo os 95 oon pons sats ccrceovecdbcrece Huril “ “ P “ “50 
Letters from Egypt and Palestine................... Babcock Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Ns io 6 inns >. dkebabinsedbebeics.barep.ncen Bridges ss on “ “ 1.25 
Reconstruction and the Constitution................ Burgess 4 as “ “ 1.00 
Monsieur Martin... .....0sccccerccevecscescesccvevecs Carey G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 54 1.20 
pO er ener re ere, ree Baily Abbey Press, “s 1.25 
The Wonders of Mouseland............--...0..0000005 Childs “ ss “ 1,25 
The Church of St. Bunco..... 6.2.66... -eee eee eeeenes Clark a “ “ 1.00 
The Orphean Tragedy Creamer “es “ ‘“ 1.00 
The Beau’s Comedy...... ........ : Harper Harper Brothers, “ 150 
Wild Life of Orchard and Field..................... Ingersoll “ “ 1.00 
April Woman’s Home Companion. It is 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—_— 


~—The April Forum opens with an arti- 
cle in which Sydney Brooks pertinently 
applies to our own problems in the Philip- 


pines the lessons to be drawn from “The 
Example of the Malay States” under 
British rule, “Our Chaotic Education” is 
the title of a paper by Professor Hanus 
of Harvard. He describes attempts at 
educational reform that have already 
been made by various influential commit- 
tees, and himself makes definite. recom- 
mendations as to the organization of edu- 


cational doctrine and experience. Among 
other papers are: “The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,’ by A, Ixaurice Low; ‘Prince 


Henry’s Visit,” by Professor Paul S&S. 
Reinsch; ‘“‘The Amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and Railroad Pool- 
ing,” by W. A. Robertson; ‘Promotion 
in the Army,” by Major John H. Parker; 
“Shall the United States lease its graz- 
ing lands?” by John P. Irish; and “Pro- 
posed Amendments to the Constitution,” 
by Henry Litchfield West. Yale is repre- 
sented by Professor Ladd’s paper on “The 
Disintegration and Reconstruction of the 
Curriculum,”’ while Mrs. M. K. Genthe, a 
Heidelberg Ph.D., gives an account of the 
present position of “Women at German 
Universities.” A timely sketch of the 
characteristic tactics of ‘“‘The Boer in 
Battle” is contributed by Edward B. Rose, 
a former resident in the Transvaal. In 
an article entitled “Is England being 
Americanized?” Herbert W. Horwill re- 
plies to a paper on that subject in a for- 
mer issue of the same magazine, 


—The features of the April Century are 
a group of papers of personal recollec- 
tions of Appomattox by General BE. P. 
Alexander and Colonel Charles Marshall, 
ex-Confederates, and Generals John Gib- 
bons and Wesley Merritt of the Union 
army; the beginning of a new serial story 
on marriage, entitled “Confessions of a 
Wife,” by “Mary Adams”; four humorous 
stories; in the series on “The Great 
West,” a chronicle of the overland trip to 
California by Noah Brooks, entitled “The 
Plains Across,” with pictures by Reming- 
ton; in the Collector’s Series, an illus- 
trated paper on bottles; personal reminis- 
cences of Alexander II, by the Actress 
Rhea; two illustrated articles of travel 
in Abyssinia by Hugues Le Roux and 
Oscar T. Crosby; ‘Recent Discoveries 
Concerning the Buddha,” by the eminent 
English authority on India, T. W. Rhys 
Davids; a paper of plain-spoken criti- 
cism by John Burroughs on “Literary 
Values”; the third of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Little Stories,’ entitled “Two Men”; a 
timely sketch by Henry C. Rowland, en- 
titled “The Seamy Side in the Philip- 
pines”; a paper by Sylvester Baxter on 
“The Beautifying of Village and Town”; 
the text of Salvini’s address on Ristori 
delivered at the recent celebration in 
Rome of her eightieth birthday; besides 
poetry and the departments. 


—Admirers of President Lincoln (and 
who does not revere his memory) will be 
interested in the article descriptive of 
“The Lincoln National Museum’ in the 


2 


illustrated by many rare old photographs. 


—Oswald G. Villard opens the April 
Atlantic with “The New Army of the 
United States,” an account of the re- 
organization of our army system, accom- 


panied by a generous appreciation of 
what Secretary Root is doing and procur- 
ing done to bring our army into a state 
of modern efficiency. John W. Fos- 
ter treats ‘Pan-American Diplomacy”’ 
apropos of the recent convention in 
Mexico. He discusses the rise and prog- 
ress of the South American nations, our 
relations to them, their attitude towards 
us, and the prospects of the future. 
Elizabeth McCracken contributes ‘The 
Play and the Gallery’”—a remarkable re- 
view of the effect of the stage on the daily 
lives and characters of those who fre- 
quent the theatre gallery. Paul u. Hus- 
ton contributes ‘‘The Day’s Work of a 
Forester,” a noteworthy paper upon the 
government’s work of reclaiming and 
preserving our national forests. Frank 
Gaylord Cook discusses “Oliver Ellsworth 
and Federation.” “An Athenian,’ who 
“confesses” that he is a citizen of the 
“finest state in the union,” contributes 
“Our State University,” in which he 
humorously describes and displays the 
idiosyncrasies of such institutions,—their 
pupils and managers, and the treatment 
apt to be meted out to them by their state 
authorities. George W. Cable continues 
his brilliant novelette, “Bylow Hill,” 
while Mortimer O, Wilcox and Anna N. 
Benjamin contribute attractive short 
stories, and W. R. Lighton writes enter- 
tainingly of Omaha, its history, its 
achievements,- and its attractions, On 
literary topics Agnes Repplier treats the 
sad, short life of little Allegra, Byron’s 
much-loved daughter, and Ferris Greens- 
let the works of Jane Austen. Other 
book reviews, and last, but not least, the 
Contributors’ Club, complete the number. 


—Miss Alice B. Abbot begins the April 
St. Nicholas with a clever adaptation of 
the “Sherlock Holmes” idea to a juvenile 


magazine, substituting for the London 
expert a bright little girl who loves to 
solve puzzles. In “The Professor’s Mys- 
terious Recital,” by Tudor Jenks, we see 
a college professor attempting with his 
unwieldy vocabulary to amuse a group 
of children. The result is peculiar and 
puzzling to his little auditors. There are 
poems by Abby Bates, Montrose J. Moses, 
and Jean Mathers, and a delightful little 
study of April flowers by the daughter of 
Laura E. Richards, A special feature is 
the article by Frederic Dean on “Boy 
Choristers,” profusely illustrated by por- 
traits of the church choir “stars,” The 
departments are full of prize awards—a 
feature that appeals strongly to the young 
St. Nicholas readers. 





Editor—‘Mr. Hunker, you have been 
taking my paper less than a year, and yet 
you sign yourself ‘Old Subscriber’ in this 
communication.” 

Hunker—‘Young man, I am sixty-eight 
years of age.”—Harlem Life. 











Teachers’ Agencies. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS’ 


120 Tremont Street, 


FHP Ftt ttt oeoe 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 

Long Experience. 
Prompt. . Reliable. 
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AGENCY 
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The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 


Now is the time to register. 


qualifications aud we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. 


Ruggery Bidg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Reference Book free. 





N ARR WED down to four, was the quick reply of the supérintendent of one of our largest cities, 

when asked about what Teachers’ Agencies he had confidence in. ‘In the first 
place,” he conunued, explaining his yosition, ** there is no use in bothering with recently established 
agencies. They haven’t candidates enough, and they don’t know enough about them, Unless an Agency 
has been working under the same management for ten years, its store of accumulated expert nce 18 not 
enough to make it very helpful to me, ln the second place,” he continued, * I must know the man at the 
head of it. I don’t deal with an abstraction DOW behind it, Thetemptation is so great to crow 
or with a ‘ Bureau’ without responsible names in an incom, etent teacher and get the present 
commission, regardless of its juture effect on the Agency, that I Will bot tlust in)self toa man whose 
personal reputation is not at stakeand of value enough to be worth preserving. inally,”’ he said, * I 
will deal only with a recommendation Agency. There are one or two Agencies otherwise of some value 
that are nuisances to me because they are never satisfied to recommend one ortwo. They get nervous 
for fear they shall lose the place, or that one of their candidates will get it whom they have not notified, 
and begin to flood me with applicapts. SonowlI never go outside of four Teachers’ T0 FOUR 
Agencies,”’ Ours gets a good share of what hetrusts.......... ine sh dds lees ough severe ehecs seat 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 
Ponte tied 000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert Seventeenth Year. In correspondence with Fine A rts 
Building, 


six bpp oe schools — eons ard Silesian 
9 Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
eachers 
Agency. Chicago. 











Register now for September vacancies. 
80-page Year Book free. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 











B. F. CLARK Fourteenth Year. hg tor 8 378 and 3888 
| clientage among the bes 
TEACHERS’ schools in the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthosn ‘tna fanfics 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU vyite resent tanager. 


Efficient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sovecixl advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Maaager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
Sc h e rm e rh orn per sere me art Oldest and best known in U. 8. ~ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful budiness 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N,.Y 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges ublic and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools.’ WM. 0. "pRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Pemberton Building, 
Wh. F. JARVIS, 
2O-222224622 2222282 4222422282488 220 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


MANHATTAN BL pea. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 
SVT SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESSESESSESSVUEsSsess 
, in every part of the country. 
Teachers a11 5215 uc} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO. 
Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
’ S , ; 
s Bureau |Any Subscriber 
of the JouRNAL OF Epucation who would 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
New Encianp Pusiisuine Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Masa. 











120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. 4. Cc. A. Bldg , Portland, Me. 
Experienced Management, 
send for Manual. 











Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl, 


eee eee eeeee 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Propas., 

2-A Beacon St. oston. 
¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manus&:. 
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Kellogg 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers — 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


No. #1 E Oth 81... New Vork. 














Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloch. 
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|| CHILD'S” 
WORLD | 
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OF THE 


Publication of 
Frances Lilian Taylor’s 


SEGOND READER 





child life, Miss Taylor's 


Reader. 


| terests, is continued in 
| many new and original 
book of this grade. 





tinctive characteristic. 


N literature and illustration, adapted in character 
f and variety to the interests and growth of real 


continuation and companion of her matchless First 
Those who have seen the First Reader 
will appreciate the meaning of this statement. 

The unique plan of the First Reader, embodying 
pure literature within the child’s experiences and in- 


Child life, in pure literary form 
and in illustrations of artistic beauty, is the dis- 


Second Reader is a fitting 


the Second Reader, with 
features appropriate to a 





| 

} Artistic cover, 

| cloth, extra size, 

160 pages, over 

100 illustrations, | 

| color plates. Koes. = 
| Price, 35 cents. | 


AYLOR’S SECOND READER is published 
by the WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COM- 
PANY, who will be pleased to correspond with 
educators concerning its examination and _intro- 
duction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash 


73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HICAGO; 78 Fifth Avenue, NEw YORK; 








- GOOD LITERATURE and BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 

















Important Books 





on Nature Study. 








NATURE STUDY AND LIFE. 


By CLIFTON F. HODGE, 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neu 


With an Introduction by Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 
List price, #1.50. 


rology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
12 mo, Cloth. 514 pages. 





‘*NATURE STUDY AND LIF 


tried thoroughly in the schoolroom. 





in directing their pupils in nature-study work, and to be used by the 
children themselves as a reference book. 
basis for nature-study courses in the Clark University Summer School ; 
it has further stood the more practical test of teachers’ institutes in 
various states; and, finally, its most important suggestions have been 


E’’ is intended to assist teachers 


It has twice formed the 











List price. | 
Atkinson's First Studies of Plant Life $ .60 
Ball’s Star-Land (Revised Edition)... 1.00 
Beal’s Seed Dispersal................ 35 
Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World .40 


Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Little 
People, from the Essays of John 
Burroughs. Vols.I. and II. Each .25 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children..... 60 | 
The Jane Andrews Books — 
Seven Little Sisters................ 50 | 
Bach and All....--... ccc eee .50 | 
Stories Mother Nature Told Her | 
SO EP eeee at so) Pry eye 50 | 

My Four Friends.... .... ........ 40 | 
Lane’s Oriole Stories ................ .28 | 
Long's Ways of Wood Folk .......... 50 | 
Long’s Wilderness ,Ways ............ 45 | 
Long’s Secrets of the Woods ......... .50 | 
Morley’s Little Wanderers ........... .80 | 
Morley’s Seed-Babies ................ -25 | 
Morley’s Few Familiar Flowers....... -60 | 


| Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from ‘Wood Magic’) .30 


List price. 

Morley’s Flowers and Their Friends $ .50 

Eddy’s Friends and Helpers .......... -60 

The Finch Primer..............s0.008 30 

The Finch First Reader.............. 30 

Hale’s Little Flower People .......... 40 
Stickney’s Study and Story Nature 

Readers — 

Earth and Sky..............-- .30 

Pets and Companions. ............ .B0 

Pea WOTAG . 6: ino s hs v0 i ce 44 Guaiha 60 


Newell's Outlines of Lessons in Botany— 


Part I. From Seed to Leaf....... .50 

Part II. Flower and Fruit......... .80 
Newell’s Reader in Botany — 

Part I. From Seed to Leaf....... .60 

Part II. Flower and Fruit........ -60 


Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend.... .50 
trong’s All the Year Round Series — 
(Spring, Autumn, Winter). Each .30 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





GINN & COPFIPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 











SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE JU. 8S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
ComMPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates. board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEWYORK 
Teachers (1Ty. — Fellowships and Scholar- | 


- ships amounting to $6,000annually. 


College 

9 tion of two-year Collegiate Course 
followed by two-year course leading to the Bache- 
lor’s Diploma in Secondary Teaching, Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Music, or Manual! Training. 
Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, 
leading to the Master’sand Doctor's Diplomas, or to 
the degrees of A M. anid Ph.D. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


EMERSON 


College > of Oratory = 































CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in the 
student a knowledge of his own powers in ex pres- 
sion, whether as a creative thinker or an inter- 
preter. A beantifal new building. Summer ses 
sions. Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, 
Physical Cniture, Khetoric, Literature, Singing, 


P gogy. Vor catalogue and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 
94 COURSES |N 23 DEPARTMENTS 


_Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular aud Book of Views, address 


THe ReEGisTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

















UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mass. 


Degree of B. 8. granted on comple- 4 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Letters and ‘Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight special courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANL+Y HALL, and 
other distinguished educators. 

singie tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session. 

JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Facuity of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 

(iraduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $1500. Expenses low. 
For information, address 
JOHN R. EF FINGER, Jr, Secretary, 
1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 23 to August 1, 1902. 
60 courees in 20 departments. Full tuition for six 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week. 
Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 
For pamphlet write to the REGISTRAR, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





Tho National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 





W BEX A with our advertisers 
please mention this journal, 











JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 

Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 








Publishers. 


CINIVERSTIEY j ite to Catalogue 


* Price-List, * 
PUBLISHING {22 eres 
43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY [@) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<— 
Dea ne cabo Fp geo BOSTON, MASS. 
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Completely Parsed Caesar | 
Gallic War, Book I. | 

BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D.D. 
cLoTu—$1.50 Postpaid—400 PAGES 


The Latin words in the Latin order just as || 
Caesar wrote them: with the exact /iteya/ 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly | | 
under it (interlined); and witha second, elegant 
translation 1” the margin; als> with Footnotes | | 
in which every word is completely parsed,aud | | 
all constructions explained, with References to || 
the leading Latingrammars. Each page com- 
plete—the Latin text, the inferiimear literal 
translation, the marginal flowin, translation, | 
the parsing—all at a glance without turning a | 
leaf! 


{| HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, | 
|| 4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City | 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store ) 








Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpuCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent. | 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING ©O., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 





OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD ANp OTHERS. 





Paper. Price, 25°cents. 





New ENGLAND PusLisHiInG Co., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


43 East 19th St,, New YorxK. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, 








Educational Institutions. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


~ 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

Atk for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTaTs NORMAL SCHOOL, FramIneHam, Mags. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 








TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGkWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boyvvrn, A. M. 





Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P, BEOKWITH. 





Principal, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronsunc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. THOMPSON, Principa), 








